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FREEDOM THROUGH TRADE UNIONS. 


By STUART REID. 


‘‘Truth crushed to earth shall rise again ; 
The eternal years of God are hers ; 

But error, wounded, writhes with pain, 
And dies among his worshippers.’’ 


RUTHFULNESS is a pearl of great 
price. It is always a desirable 
quality, Error may thrive for a 
time, but eventually earns a merited 

punishment. The above stanza is charitably 
submitted to the prominent gentlemen who 
are clamoring for the ‘‘ open’’ shop. 
Assertions are easily made. They are not 
always proved, however. Otherwise they 
may injure those making them. Certain 
representatives of employers’ associations 
have boldly declared for the open shop, and 
have no doubt expected the heretofore 
credulous public to accept their declara- 
tions without question. The term, open 
shop, sounds charming. It might have 
appealed to a people of which Wordsworth 
mused when he penned the following : 
‘‘ We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 
That Shakespere spake; the faith that mortals hold 
Which Milton held.” 


Tyrants have prated of freedom, and poor 
dupes who accepted their unqualified asser- 
tions have suffered. Woe would attend not 
only the workers, but the employers of this 


twentieth century, if they accepted without 
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due consideration the high sounding 
declaration for the open shop by men of 
the Parry type. 

While truth may be a pearl of great 
price, it might have been possible to deceive 
the people with a spurious article, if the 
fakirs handling such had been experts in 
the business. But fortunately they were not 
able to manufacture even a passable paste 
article. The imitation jewel with which 
they hoped to bunco the public failed to 
deceive any except the extremely credulous. 

The National Metal Trades Association, 
an employers’ organization, is one of the 
greatest advocates of the open shop. Its 
promotors shout on the hilltops the praises 
of such a glorious institution. Alas, for the 
hopes of error, this association has already 
punctured the small bubble that remotely 
looked like a pearl. Tell it not in Gath—but 
some of the members of this association have 
already discovered that this sort of freedom 
is worse than the ‘‘slavery’’ imposed upon 
them by the unions. 

With hardly an exception, employers 
have fought for the right to hire workmen 
who were desirable, independent of the dic- 
tates of any union, or other organization. 
The opponents of the unions have con- 
demned them because, it was said, they 
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disputed this inherited right. But now, this 
National Metal ‘Trades Association, this 
avowed champion of free shops, has made 
an alarming discovery. It has discovered 
that it is dangerous to allow individual 
employers to hire anybody, and that this 
right belongs only to the organization. Not 
the labor organization of course, but the 
employers’ National Metal Trades Asso- 
ciation. 

The situation is sublimely ridiculous, 
and looks somewhat like an escapade of 
school boys, which it was hoped would de- 
ceive the schoolmaster, but didn’t. Em- 
ployers were told that they must join an 
association which would guarantee their 
rights. The scheme looked great, and they 
bit at the tempting bait. ‘‘ We must have 
open shops,’’ shouted the advocates of the 
employers’ association. ‘‘ The unions are 


stealing them, and they must be preserved.”’ 
And now many guileless employers are 
wondering if they have not been treated to 
an illustration of the fable of the ‘‘ Monkey 
and the Cheese.”’ 

Let us consider the open shop, the insti- 
tution wrested from the clutches of the ty- 


rannical union. Everybody is free in the 
glorious open shop. But, alas! many em- 
ployers have already found to their cost that 
the ‘‘freedom’’ is extremely limited. In 
fact the only freedom such employers have 
is to obey the dictates of the great and only 
Metal Trades Association. Worse still, the 
unions do not seem to think it necessary to 
accept the freedom (?) offered by this 
sovereign organization, and the poor em- 
ployer is up against it if he is looking for 
skilled and efficient workmen. 

He is running a free shop, but his free- 
dom does not extend tothe hiring of the 
men he employs. According to the National 
Metal Trades Association, such an act on 
his part would not be freedom, but rather 
license. If he finds himself in need of a 
workman, and one presents himself, he 
must not hire him, for in its wisdom the 
National Metal Trades Association has seen 
fit to establish an office and employ a man 
to take care of this part of his business. 

He needs the workman’s services badly, 
but he must send him to the employment 
bureau of the association, where it will be 
ascertained whether the man shall be em- 
ployed. If in the opinion of the man in the 
office the applicant is worthy of hire, he 
may be sent back to the employer who sent 
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him, and needs his services, but some other 

worthy member of the association may 

need him more, and then it is just possible 
he may be sent to him. It certainly looks 
discouraging for such an employer. 

When men are a drug on the labor market 
the employer, who runs an open shop, is of 
course not badly inconvenienced by the 
wisdom of the National Metal Trades Asso- 
ciation in the matter of hiring men, but 
some are already beginning to realize that 
this style of freedom will not be very desir- 
able when men are not so plentiful. 

It is really too bad for the employer, who 
thought he gained freedom to run his busi- 
ness by joining the Metal Trades Associa- 
tion. He fought for years for the privilege 
of hiring any one he pleased. He resented 
every attempt on the part of the unions to 
abridge this custom in the slightest manner. 
He joined an employers’ association to for- 
tify this plan. But, woe is me, he now finds 
that this very employers’ association has 
forbidden him to hire anybody and insists 
on supplying him with help agreeable to it. 
Truly, the exponents of the open shop are 
showing their hand, but in displaying it 
they have shown not even a shady title to 
the name of Truth, while Error is a title 
they will not be able to shake off. 

One laughable but fortunate feature of 
this attempt to establish the open shop is 
the fact that the employers’ association 
has slapped its own members in the face in 
a manner that is liable to create great dis- 
satisfaction. 

There are individuals— 

‘* That practiced falsehood under saintly shew 
Deep malice to conceal, couched with revenge.” 
The organized workers of this country 

can not be deceived by their hypocritical 
vaporings, and the latest move of the advo- 
cates of the open shop will soon open the 
eyes of the unorganized. The labor bureau 
of the National Metal Trades Association in 
its effort to establish open shops hits not 
only at the organized workers but the 
unorganized. 

The open shop, as idealized by Parry and 
company, is alleged to be a desirable institu- 
tion. It is said to breathe freedom and the 
workman is assured that he is free. The 
exponents of the open shop have endeavored 
to captivate the unthinking workers, and 
they might have succeeded for a time; but, 
fortunately for the American toilers, their 
desire for absolute control was greater than 
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their cunning. The beautiful fairy tale re- 
cited by Mr. Parry was followed by a 
goblin story which has revealed the fairy 
king employer as a demon. And now the 
glorious open shop, the ideal institution, 
the Eldorado of ‘‘ free’’ workmen, stands 
forth in its hideous reality 

And what areality. A blacklisting insti- 
tution, that seeks not only the confusion of 
the unionist, but of all workers who dare 
exercise the rights of free men. In the open 
shop the employe is a veritable slave to 
the caprices of the employer and his hire- 
lings. Freedom of speech, religion, and even 
franchise may be denied. Yes; the employ- 
ment bureau of the National Metal Trades 
Association and similar organizations make 
such horrible conditions not only possible 
but probable. 

That the exponents of the open shop, at 
this early stage of the game, should show 
such bad taste is hardly to be believed. But 
they have done it. The burlesque will go on 
but it will be treated as such. The desire of 
the employers was looked upon by the wise 
asajoke. Nowit must be regarded as a farce. 
Even the credulous will be undeceived, and 
trade union organization will go on, unim- 
peded by the wiles of so-called philanthropic 
employers. 

The writer was attracted by an advertise- 
ment for help, which appeared in a Boston 
newspaper recently. He applied in person 
and was soon in touch with an agent of the 
open shop idea. In response to an applica- 
tion for a position he was asked many ques- 
tions. A job seemed in sight, but disap- 
pointment followed when he was handed a 
series of cards which would be of great as- 
sistance to any detective agency. His name 
was required, age, place of nativity, the 
name of former employers, and other infor- 
mation. Another card, evidently designed 
for the use of the agency, required the 
color of the applicant’s hair and eyes, his 
weight, complexion, and other interesting 
information. After exhibiting a disinclina- 
tion to comply with the requirements of 
such a system, the writer was informed 
that he could not secure work unless he did so. 

In order to test the truth of this asser- 
tion he left the employment bureau, that of 
the National Metal Trades Association, and 
made an attempt to secure a position in sev- 
eral shops which were said to be controlled 
by this organization. On making known 
his errand he was handed a card identical 
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with one of those seen in the bureau, and 
was told to present it to the gentlemen in 
charge of that institution. One employer, 
who evidently desired his services, volun- 
teered the information that he would like to 
hire him, but was forced to abide by the 
laws of the association. And this is the 


‘open shop system. This is the institution 


guaranteed to free the American workmen 
from the thraldom of unionism. 

One employer declared that the new sys- 
tem deprived his class of the few privileges 
said to have been left them by the union. 

If this is the freedom granted employers 
by this system, consider its effects upon the 
workers. Jack Brown, a workman, has no 
use for the unions. He secures employment 
in an open shop. Jack holds the political 
faith that his father and grandfather had 
gloried in, and he has never seen any rea- 
son why he should not do this. But the 
foreman of the free shop belongs to the op- 
posite political party. He believes the salva- 
tion of the country depends upon the 
perpetuation of his party. He finds out that 
Jack does not share his opinions and can 
not be converted. On the other hand, Jack 
delights in advocating his own political 
principles, and even endeavors to influence 
his shopmates to vote for its representa- 
tives. Jack at once becomes a dangerous 
man to have around. Later he becomes 
‘an undesirable workman’’ and is dis- 
charged. 

He can not secure ‘a position from an in- 
dividual employer. He must again apply to 
the employment bureau. He does so, fills 
out another card, waits, and then what? 
Why—he waits. Why? Because he has 
been labeled an undesirable workman. He 
may be a good mechanic; his morals have 
never been questioned; he may have been 
steady and dependable, but he is an ‘‘ unde- 
sirable workman.’’ He has actually dared 
to differ in politics with the boss, and hence 
has no right to live under the open shop 
regime of the employers’ association. 

And still he waits. There may be a score 
of open shops in the city, but not one of 
these employers is free to give him a job. 
Everywhere he goes he gets the same card, 
the same emblem of the open shop, pushed 
into his hand, and is advised to see the 
gentlemanly representative in the central 
employment bureau. 

He pays another visit to the fountain of 
freedom, and in the manner of a freeman 
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demands a job. Again the card is pushed at 
him. He looks at it and then snorts: ‘‘But 
I have filled out one of these already. I did 
ita month ago and I have not got a job 
yet.’’ ‘‘You haven’t?’’ says the repre- 
sentative of the free shop system. ‘‘No, I 
haven’t,’’ replies the beneficiary of the 
glorious open shop system. ‘‘What is your 
name ?’’ says the agent of free-shop-Parry. 
‘Jack Brown,’’ replies the non-union free- 
man. The agent of the open shop party goes 
to a cabinet and takes from it a card, which 
he reads and then replaces. Then he ex- 
claims, ‘‘Ah, well, we’ll see what we can do 
about it; call again.’’ 

He does call again, but somehow or other 
the gentlemanly agent finds it difficult to 
get an employer who needs just such a man 
as he. Jack does not yet realize what is being 
done. That card could tell all about it. It was 
sent in by the foreman who didn’t like him 
because he persisted in holding to his own 
political opinions. The card bore the in- 
scription, ‘‘undesirable,’’ and that was 
enough. He was blacklisted. But let the 
eagle scream, for D. M. Parry and his co- 
horts intend to establish thousands of such 
open shops if they can. 

The glorious open shop is not so free after 
all. Not only differences in politics, but in 
religious, national, and even fraternal re- 
lations may result in the banishment and 
blacklisting of workmen from such institu- 
tions. In fact, free speech and free action 
of every description, on the part of work- 
men, will be dangerous, inasmuch as the 
employment bureau annex, which is nothing 
if not a blacklist system, will enable the em- 
ployer or his agents to prevent workers from 
securing employment elsewhere. 

D. M. Parry and his associates have de- 
clared that the trade union stifles ambition 
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and makes merit and ability worthless quali- 
ties. The open shop and its adjunct, the 
employment bureau, certainly does this very 
thing. In the so-called open shop the worker 
would become a serf. The right to leave 
the service of an employer would be denied 
him. He would have no opportunity to ac- 
cept a better position from another em- 
ployer. The employment bureau having full 
charge of the hireling, through its card 
system will make any man ‘‘undesirable’’ 
who ventures to make a change. Truly the 
open shop is a gem. 

Old age will also be considered through 
this system. When a man secures a place 
through the employment bureau, his age is 
placed on the card, and he can not get away 
from it. At present a man is undesirable to 
some employers when he reaches the age of 
45, and a forced exodus of such would soon 
take place from the open shops if perchance 
they should flourish. 

The open shop fallacy is revealed, and it 
has been found a slave institution. Men 
who have never before realized the necessity 
for joining unions are having their eyes 
opened, and are hastening to that ark of 
safety. Employers who have been deprived 
of the right to hire their own help are by 
no means convinced that this sort of free- 
dom is desirable, and a reaction is coming. 
The attempt of Parry, and his like, to de- 
ceive the people has been exposed and will 
fail. The American workers will cling to 
their unions despite all the attacks of such 
enemies. 

Truth will eventually triumph, and error 
will receive its reward in the condemnation 
of an outraged public. Truth will live, and 
error will find a grave in the avalanche it 
prepared for the destruction of the unions 
and freedom. 





LABOR News FROM ENGLAND. 


By THOMAS REECE. 


Essex, Enc., April 8, 1904. 
RITISH trade unions are moving 
toward greater solidarity. The 
perception of the magnitude of 
the attack now being made on the 
rights of the trade unionist drives even the 
most devoted believer in sectionalism and 
‘independence’’ into the better way. Its 
General Federation of Trade Unions moves 
steadily onward to a consolidation of forces 
which eventually must prove irresistible. 
From a doubtful experiment it has de- 
veloped into a new factor which can not be 
ignored, and under the gifted guidance of 
Isaac Mitchell, now labor alderman of the 
London county council, and his able col- 
leagues, the pathway of progress is being 
closely followed. 

Among the miners, also, the tendency is 
toward more complete concentration. Al- 
ready the Miners’ Federation is an organi- 
zation with huge influence; now the 
Federation of Colliery Enginemen and 
Boilermen is seeking a closer alliance with 
it. North-country miners’ unions still out- 
side the national federation are showing 
signs of a more fraternal feeling and a 
wider outlook. 

So up and down the country we find the 
same tendency manifesting itself, vaguely 
and voicelessly in some parts, it is true; but 
just as an orderly and balanced universe 
once sprang out of what was before with- 
out form and void, a new hope for the fu- 
ture is obviously germinating in the pres- 
ent stage of trade unionist endeavor. 

The vicious attacks made upon the 
unions in their present form—first, by the 
lockouts inflicted by wealthy associations 
of employers, and later by means of that 
instrument for the wholesale plunder of 
union treasuries, the Taff-Vale decision— 
are having a result little expected by the 
enemies of organized labor. So far from 
destroying the power of the workingmen’s 
societies, the campaign of the capitalists 
and plutocrats is tearing away the veils and 
showing the British workman that trade 
unionism with national federation will do 
more for him than he ever before even 
dreamed of wanting. 

The increasing use of type-setting ma- 


chines, despite the semi-bankruptcy of the 
linotype and machine trust, keeps the Lon- 
don Society of Compositors hot. Negotia- 
tions between this union and the Master 
Printers’ Association have been open for 
some years now, and occasionally pitched 
battles have been fought industrially where 
human patience has for atime given away. 
The big conference held last year, to which 
both employers and employed in the print- 
ing trade sent representatives, arrived at a 
deadlock because the compositors’ union 
would not countenance non-union workmen 
on the ‘‘dual’’ system, that is the system 
by which linotype operators were to assist 
at the case where required. 

Early this year one of the leading radical 
newspapers, the Daily News, owned by Mr. 
Cadbury, the cocoa millionaire and ‘‘ work- 
man’s friend,’’ locked out its entire com- 
posing staff over this same trouble; but, 
thanks to the good offices of John Burns, 
this dispute was settled in a few days by the 
return of the old staff and the payment of 
six months’ wages to the men who had been 
so suddenly imported—the latter being a 
matter of about four thousand pounds ster- 
ling. The union allowed the journal to em- 
ploy its case hands at a rate of £3 10s Od 
per week of 42 hours, the linotype operators 
to remain on piecework at the old rates. 

The disastrous condition of affairs in 
Lancashire through the shortage in the cot- 
ton supply, aggravated as it has been by the 
operation of the cornering bulls, has led to 
a proposal by the Rockdale district of the 
Operative Cotton Spinners’ Association, 
which, although it will almost certainly be 
negatived on ballot, is still interesting 
enough to note in passing. Any member of 
the union put out of employment by a com- 
mon agreement to work short time was to 
be allowed, after being ‘‘stopped’’ six 
days (whether consecutive or not), the 
sum of one shilling and eight pence per day, 
and two pence per day for each child under 
12 years old, from the union funds, when 
not working. The main reason against the 
proposal is that even now the union funds 
are so low that a difficulty is found in keep- 
ing on a level with the employers in trade 
negotiations. 
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EDITORIAL. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


MORE OPEN Some months ago we had occasion to pay our respects to 
SHOP the hypocritical champions of ‘‘Americanism ’’ as embodied 
HYPOCRISY. inthe open shop. We advanced some arguments which our 
friend, the enemy, has cautiously neglected to consider. The opposition 
newspapers continue to descant upon the glories of the open shop, but they 
take good care to stick to assertion and dogma. 

This is not an exceptional policy on their part. The same course has 
been pursued in connection with injunctions and with the question of boy- 
cotting. These newspapers, and those who control them, believe that 
whether you can fool all the people all the time or not, you can fool all those 
who are blinded by self-interest and who enjoy being fooled. 

Some time ago the Clothing Manufacturers’ Association, in national 
convention at Philadelphia, adopted open-shop resolutions, which have since 
been held up in scores of articles and speeches as a model of American fair 
play, justice, and wisdom. We are willing to believe that some of the 
clothiers were honest in this expression of their alleged principles, but they 
have yet to learn the elements of the science of free and constitutional gov- 
ernment. The majority of the open-shop agitators are conscious hypocrites. 

The National Association of Clothiers says : 


The closed shop is an un-American institution. The right of every man to sell his 
labor as he sees fit, and the freedom of every employer to hire such labor are given by 
the laws of the land, and may not be affected by affiliation or non-affiliation with any 


organization whatever. 

This is rank nonsense, and self-contradictory nonsense at that. The 
‘*closed shop,’’ or more properly speaking, the UNION SHop, is an American 
institution—as American as the Clothing Manufacturers’ Association. 

The right of every man to sell his labor as he sees fit, and the freedom 
of every employer to hire such labor have nothing whatever to do with the 
case. The union shop does not in any sense, fer se, involve a denial of these 
admitted, recognized, and unquestioned rights. Nay, it involves an affirma- 
tion of them. 

The law of the land gives the employer the right to hire any labor he 
can get. 

The law does not give the employer the freedom to impress workmen, to 
enslave them, to drag them into his factory on any terms he chooses to grant 
them in the exercise of his ‘‘ benevolence.’’ He has the right to bid, to 
make a contract. 

But the workman has the same rights. 

The trouble with the ‘‘ masters’’ is that they are not willing to recog- 
nize, in their hearts, the employes’ right of contract. 

The employers still regard the workman as a servant and inferior, and 
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when he asserts his rights as a free man he is accused of tyranny and 
‘* dictation.’”’ 

Now, since every man has the right to sell his labor as he sees fit, he 
has the right zo /o sell it to the employer who wants an ‘‘ open shop.’’ 

Every man has the right to say: ‘‘I will not work for you unless you 
make a contract with the union to which I belong, and agree to employ 
none but members of that union.’’ To say that he may not say this is 
equivalent to saying that he must sell his labor, not as Ae sees fit, but as the 
employer sees fit. 

We again challenge those sturdy (?) ‘‘Americans,’’ the advocates of the 
open shop, to refute this argument. If they can not refute it, they should 
in decency hold their peace and never again bamboozle their readers by 
twaddle about ‘‘ liberty’’ as represented by the open shop. 

And here is another question for the powerful intellects. If the union 
shop is un-American, then the employer who finds it to his advantage to 
employ union labor exclusively, to make a contract with a reputable body 
of men and eliminate the possibility of strikes, disputes, factions, etc., has 
no right to make such a contract! Why not? Tell us, Parryized ‘‘Amer- 
ican ’’ patriots! 

A manufacturer may buy all his raw material, all his machinery, from 
one company. No one is idiotic enough to tell him that he must patronize 
a dozen different companies. Why may he not buy all his labor of one 
union? He may close his shop to all manufacturers of raw material except 
one; he may not, if he be ‘‘American,’’ close his shop to all workmen but 
those who are members of a given union which offers to supply him with 
labor. We ask once more, why not? Echo answers, ‘‘ why not?’’ The 
hypocritical or humbugging enemies of trade unions have no answer. 

So much for this, for the open shop nonsense is general. As to our 
friends, the clothiers, fair newspapers have pointed out that even those who 
do not like the union shop prefer it to the sweat shop. We quote the fol- 
lowing from the Boston Transcript, a conservative and dignified newspaper: 

Some years ago, when the shops were ‘free and open,’’ the employment of an 
American in the clothing shops was the exception. The garment maker took advantage 
of unrestricted immigration, and filled the sweat shops with the cheap labor of distressed 
European refugees until the conditions became so appalling that society stepped in and 
laws were enacted to improve the sanitary condition of the shops and limit the hours of 
labor of women and children. The manufacturer who had brutalized the clothing opera- 
tives by taking advantage of the supply of labor in the market, was compelled to halt by 
the exercise of a vigorous humane public sentiment, not by their own disposition. 

Now it is all very well to talk about the ‘‘old American system’’ and win a little 
applause for seeming patriotism, but it is not within reasonable comprehension that a 
return to the primitive conditions of clothing manufacture in this country is possible. 
The sweat shop is distinctly un-American, and anything which tends to bring it back 
must be resisted by an enlightened public sentiment. Indeed, if we are to return to a 
distinctly American system we must go back of the sweat shop to the time when the 
wool was cut from the back of the sheep, carded and spun and the clothing made at 
home. 


All of this is very pertinent and most refreshing. Tl. sweat shop is really 
un-American, and who abolished it? The patriots who met at Philadelphia 
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and ‘‘resoluted’’ for the Parry-packed galleries? Not if our memory is 
good. 
The unions, through the ‘‘ closed ’’’ shop, abolished the sweat shop and 
secured for the garment workers the right of contract, an ‘‘American’’ 
right, and decent conditions. 

The sweat shop is ‘‘open’’ to disease, filth, and injustice, and closed 
to humanity, health, and public security. It will not be restored; the 
unions will see to that. And we think they will have the support of the 
really intelligent, sincerely patriotic ‘‘Americans.’’ 





COLORADO's [If the contention of Governor Peabody, of Colorado, is 
NERO. accurate; that is, that he can at will declare martial law, 
defy and set at naught the civil law, even so far as to refuse to recognize the 
writ of habeas corpus, then why not have the legislature, that is, the law- 
making power, clothe him with absolute despotic authority ? At least, then, 
the charge of usurpation will not properly lie. Just imagine the governor of 
the great state of Colorado not only declaring martial law but suspending 
the writ of habeas corpus in the case of a single individual! The language of 
this proclamation in part is: ‘‘In the case of Victor Poole I further direct 
that the writ of habeas corpus be suspended until further directed by me.’’ 

No one can conceive of greater usurpation and tyranny than is mani- 
fested by such an utterance. 

If civil law is to be flagrantly overridden by an officer sworn to enforce 
the law, much less by a citizen who is expected to abide thereby, the 
question will$develop not only into a technical and a legal battle, but will 
encourage among the people a spirit of disregard for the law and the rights 
of others. 

If any man, member of a union or otherwise, is guilty of any crime or 
violation of law, he is amenable to the law, and can be, and ought to be, 
punished under the provisions of the law. To violate the underlying prin- 
ciples upon which the government of our country is based is simply 
bringing our republic and its institutions into ridicule and making it the 
laughing stock of the civilized world. 

The union men, as well as all other men of Colorado, have a right to be 
protected, not only in their natural rights, but in the rights guaranteed 
them by the constitution of Colorado and of the United States. 

The state of Colorado is not now in possession of a republican form of 
government. It is a despotism with a self-seeking, mischievous, dangerous 
autocrat at its head. 

Governor Peabody has ome man in history after whom he no doubt 
fashions his policy and his actions. 

Several years ago Idaho had a governor by the name of Steunenberg 
who undertook to serve Mammon and openly and flagrantly violated the 
laws of the state and country, just like Peabody; in fact, he was the father 
of the ‘‘ bull pen.’’ Where is Steunenberg now? His name is known, but he 
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personally and officially is famous by his obscurity. He has sunk from power 
and has been relegated to oblivion. 

In the language we recently used in Colorado, we are neither a prophet 
nor the son of a prophet, but venture to predict that at no distant day we 
shall hear the name and glory of Governor Peabody linked and coupled in 
the same breath with that of Idaho’s famous or infamous governer of former 
days, and still the spirit and the hope and the work of the organized labor 
movement of the country will live and thrive and march on. 





EXECUTIVE Besides other important business transacted by the Ex- 
COUNCIL’S ecutive Council of the American Federation of Labor 
GOOD WORK. at its meeting held at Denver, the members performed 
splendid service in the interest of labor of the west, as well as the 
country over. A reference to the printed extract of the proceedings 
of the meeting in this issue of the magazine will clearly show some of the 
good work done. The amalgamation of the two Denver central bodies, long 
a matter of contention; the effort to harmoniously adjust the brewery 
workers-engineers-firemen controversy, will be of great advantage to the 
cause of labor. No effort, however, was of greater value than the utterances 
at the great mass meeting held in Coliseum Hall, Denver, in criticism and 
denunciation of Governor Peabody for his malicious perversion of the law 
and his violation of the fundamental rights, principles, and guaranties of 
the constitution of the United States, as well as that of Colorado, in his 
military and despotic tyranny in the effort to crush the miners. The work 
of the Executive Council, both in session and at public gatherings and 
mass meetings, has done much to place the trade union movement of 
Denver, of the west, and of the entire country upon higher and more 
advantageous ground. 

At a banquet tendered to the members of the Executive Council by 
organized labor of Denver, Senator Patterson delivered an address, which 
he designated ‘‘ Two sides to the cause of labor, and lessons that should 
be learned.’’ The senator’s summary of his address is ‘‘ a review of labor 
troubles in Denver and Colorado; how they began; what they have accom- 
plished, and what might have been done to mitigate the evil of strikes,’’ 
and ‘‘to the increasing feeling which is becoming more apparent all the 
time between capital and labor, that each side treat the other in a broader 
spirit. Labor should pay some heed to the interests of the employer, and 
vice versa.’’ To which President Gompers replied as follows, taking as his 
text ‘‘ The other view of the state labor problem :’’ 


The great respect I have for Senator Patterson, and the great debt owing him by or- 
ganized labor, makes the task of dissenting from any opinion expressed by him a deli- 
cate one. But I would be recreant tothe trust reposed in me were I to shirk this duty. 

It was’ with considerable surprise that I heard Senator Patterson say that the busi- 
ness element of the state of Colorado was in sympathy with the course pursued by 
Governor Peabody. That any considerable portion of the community should even coun- 
tenance, to say nothing of sympathizing, with the violation of the fundamental consti- 
tutional rights of the citizens, is a matter of surprise, and, if it did exist—that is, if a 
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certain number of people did favor Governor Peabody’s actions when the troops were 
ordered out—it is extremely doubtful whether many still adhere to that view. 

When the citizens’ alliance of Denver was formed, the representatives of the cor- 
porations and the merchants who brought it into being forced every one to join whom 
they could influence. Some of its members refused to receive rent from union tenants, 
and ordered them to vacate the houses they were occupying. Bakeries were refused 
flour because they would not discharge union men. The teamster employers told their 
men if they organized a union they would bestarved out and driven outof town. These 
are only illustrations of some of the things done by the alliance. Coming ata time 
when the employers and employed were getting along harmoniously, it clearly proves 
that the alliance was forcing the fighting and drove the men into taking the stand 
which they were compelled to take to protect their interests by saving their organizations. 

Senator Patterson gave a splendid description of the achievements of organization 
as regards hours of labor, improved surroundings, and the like. He then says the 
troubles of a year ago started over very ‘‘little things.’’ Perhaps some demands made 
by one side and refused by the other were in and of themselves of not much consequence; 
but back of these “little things’’ the apparent cause of the dispute was the real cause, 
the effort to destroy the labor organizations, and with them all the advantages that Sen- 
ator Patterson so eloquently describes. 

If the sentiment that now supports Governor Peabody comes from those whose 
business was impaired by the strike a year ago, I can only say that it is not at the door 
of organized labor that the blame can be laid. 

If sympathetic strikes are to be condemned (and we deplore them), and with them 
the boycott which Senator Patterson says is the very ‘‘apotheosis of force,’’ how about 
the sympathetic lockout by Denver merchants and the boycott on those who would not 
be whipped into line to follow the citizens’ alliance banner and blacklisting of union 
men? In Denver it isthe citizens’ alliance and not the unions that are to blame for 
what happened, if blame attaches. 

Passing now from Denver to the labor disputes in other parts of Colorado, was it 
not the failure on the part of the miners, millmen, and smeltermen to get an eight hour 
day that led to the present difficulty? And how stands public sentiment on the eight 
hour question? Here one can speak with certainty, for the public stood up to be 
counted, and were counted, and by a majority of 40,000 votes the people of Colorado 
voted for a constitutional amendment providing for an eight hour day in those indus- 
tries; and had not some of the members of the legislature been false to their oaths, an 
eight hour law would now be the law of the state, and these strikes would not have 
occurred. 

This amendment being now a part of the constitution, is therefore a part of the 
organic law of the state. It isof greater dignity than a statute, and the strikes are 
nothing more than an attempt on the part of workmen to enforce the constitution of 
Colorado. The neglect or refusal, whether the result of ignorance or of vicious hostility 
on the part of the legislators to obey the constitutional mandate to pass a law in accord 
with this provision to secure the eight hour workday, made it necessary for workmen to 
secure it by their own efforts, in the absence of the law which should now be upon the 
statute books. 

Will anyone say that public sentiment is so fickle as to repudiate its action of less 
than a yearand a half ago? If it considered eight hours a long enough day in those in- 
dustries in 1902, why is there a different opinion now? The sentiment that Senator Pat- 
terson has heard expressed must come from those who voted against the eight hour 
amendment. 

As to the question of the failure to reach a better understanding, who is to blame 
for this? Surely not the unions whose constitutions provide for conciliation and arbitra- 
tion; nor the representatives of the labor organizations who have at all times been 
willing to confer with the employers and who have sought conferences with them 
repeatedly, and failed. The blame lies with the employers, who will accept nothing from 
the unions but unconditional surrender, and this labor will not do. 
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EIGHT HOUR BILL CONSIDERED. 





ARGUMENT IN FAVOR OF EIGHT HOUR BILL, 
BY JAMES O'CONNELL, PRESIDENT INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS. 





The question for the committee to ascertain, in 
my opinion, is, will the passage of the present 
eight hour bill add tothe progress of the American 
wage worker, and will its passage do an injury to 
the American manufacturer? There is, in my 
opinion, but one method of evidence that can be 
secured that would prove to the minds of the com- 
mittee whether this would be so or not, and that 
is the past history of our country. From that they 
can tell whether in the various walks of life the 
reduction in the hours of labor that has taken 
place thus far has been an injury to the working- 
man and to his employer by a careful analysis of 
the question. Look, now, toward those places 
where the hours of labor have been reduced and 
we find that the conditions under which the men 
have been working have been improved, their 
wages have been improved, and the product of the 
factory has been improved, and the manufacturing 
establishment has been improved and increased. 

I know of no instance in my experience of years 
as the executive head of a very large number of 
men, where a factory that had the reduced hours 
of labor has gone out of business. On the contrary, 
it is my experience that where the hours of labor 
have been reduced, in the trade which I represent 
personally, the factory has constantly increased 
its size and output. The larger number of men, in 
my opinion, that would be affected by the passage 
of the bill would be very naturally the men em- 
ployed in metal working and shipbuilding trades. 
Naturally, therefore, the class of men I represent 
are largely interested in the passage of the bill, 
being one of the skilled trades employed in ship- 
building industry, and with that class is associated 
the boilermaker, the blacksmith, the shipwright, 
the molder, and so on—all skilled tradesmen. 

We find upon a careful investigation that the 
class of men who would be most directly affected 
by the passage of the bill are enjoying toa large 
extent the reduction of hours of laborin other 
walks of life, except in such industries as are 
largely performing work for the government, prin- 
cipally the shipbuilding industry. In the ship- 
building industry we find a few shipbuilding com- 
panies working their employes less than a 10 hour 
day. The American Shipbuilding Company, at its 
works at Elizabethport, N. J., is operating under 
the nine hour system; the Harlan & Hollings- 
worth yard, at Wilmington, Del., is operating 
under that system. These two plants are now a 
part of the American Shipbuilding Company. Out- 
side of these two, and probably one or two minor 
concerns, the average working day in shipyards 
is 10 hours, while outside of that industry during 
the past few years and especially during the past 
two years, thousands and tens of thousands and 


hundreds of thousands of workmen in the metal 
working trades—machinists, blacksmiths, pattern- 
makers, boilermakers, shipwrights, and the allied 
metal mechanics—and various skilled and unskilled 
men in the factories of the country have had their 
hours of labor reduced. 

And why should the large firms of this country 
which are performing a large share of the work 
given out by the government insist on continuing 
to operate their plants 10 hours per day while a 
very large number of manufacturing firms of the 
country, employing thousands of workmen, have 
reduced their hours of labor during the past few 
years, and especially during the last two years? 
Representatives of various organizations of manu- 
facturing associations and organizations formed 
for various pu s of manufacturing have ap- 
pos before the committee during the past two 

earings. I have not had the pleasure of being 
present, other business having called me out of 
the city, but I understand that testimony has been 
given and statements have been made with a view 
to misleading this committee into the belief that 
the representatives of organized labor have com- 
mitted unlawful acts and that the government of 
the United States has the evidence that such acts 
were committed. I want to say that that is a re- 
flection upon the officials of the government. It is 
a reflection upon the representatives of organized 
labor that is absolutely without foundation. A 
representative of the Cramp Shipbuilding Com- 
pany, I am informed, within the last few hearings 
made a statement (I may not quote it exactly, not 
having seen the verbatim report) that the officers 
of the International Association of Machinists 
went onto two of the United States government 
boats in the yards of the Cramp Shipbuilding Com- 
pany and there, by some means or other, interfered 
with the machinery that operated these boats. He 
says, ‘‘the officers of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists.’’ That means me. I am the 
officer—— 

Mr. Payson. Are you the only one? 

Mr. O’CONNELL. I am the officer, the executive 
officer. If he meant to say the officers of a local 
lodge or members of a local lodge that is a differ- 
ent proposition. But the officers of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists are myself and the 
general secretary-treasurer. He never leaves his 
office except on the official business of the asso- 
ciation. I have never been inside of the Cramp 
Shipbuilding Company’s plant in my life. 

Senator DOLLIVER. I think he did not have 
reference to you. I did not get that impression. 

Mr. O’CONNELL. I am quoting the evidence. 
That is all I can go by. 

Senator DOLLIVER. I got no such impression. 
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I think he meant to say that somebody connected 
with the order, either local or otherwise. 
Senator CLApp. He certainly did not mention 


you. 

Mr. O’CONNELL. I do not think he did; but if 
in the language of his statement it appears that he 
said the officers of the International Association of 
Machinists did so and so, and made the statement 
that they had evidence gathered by an officer of 
the United States government, then somebody is 
not doing his duty. Some officer of the United 
States government is not doing his proper duty. 
The statement is made wholly and solely for the 
purpose of prejudicing the minds of this commit- 
tee against the officers of organized labor advocat- 
ing the passage of this bill. 

I want to say, further, whether that impression 
was tried to be placed in the minds of the commit- 
tee, and whether this language was used or not, 
that at the time thestrike at Philadelphia occurred 
in 1898 I was in Europe, representing the A. F. of 
L,. at a convention held in Plymouth, England. So 
I do not think I was in the Cramp shipyard at the 
time. 

A strike did occur in the Cramp shipyard in 1898, 
for the nine hour day. A large number of skilled 
workmen—not all, but a large number—employed 
at the time went on a strike fora nine hour day, 
and as an evidence that unorganized as well as 
organized labor wants the shorter day I will state 
that more non-union men went out on that strike 
than union men forthe nine hour day. During the 
past year, in 1902, approximately 5,000 men at the 
Union Iron Works, at San Francisco, went on a 
strike for the nine hour day. They were out on 
strike for several months, with a view to trying to 
bring about the enforcement of a shorter workday 
at the Union Iron Works at San Francisco. Does 
the opposition to this bill mean to say that only 
union men were engaged in that great strike? The 
fact is that there were probably as many non-union 
men in that struggle as union men, and they re- 
mained with the union men on strike for several 
months trying to enforce the shorter day ; but they 
returned to work later under the present 10 hour 
system. 

A strike occurred in a certain portion of the 
Newport News shipyard in May, 1891, for the en- 
forcement of the nine hour day—-a portion of it, not 
all ; a certain class of workmen 

Evidences are on every hand that where the 
union men make a movement toward a reduction 
of the hours of labor, toward an increase of wages, 
or the bettering of the condition of the working- 
men throughout the country, they are always co- 
operated with very largely by the non-union men 
who may be employed in the plant. 

To cite a case: In May, 1891, the International 
Association of Machinists started a movement to- 
ward a reduction of the hours of labor from ten to 
nine hours in contract machine shops of the United 
States. At that time the International Association 
of Machinists had a membership of about 40,000 
members. On May 20, when the movement started 
for the nine hour workday, over 100,000 men laid 
down their tools for the enforcement of the nine 
hour day, so that at that time probably 60,000 men 
who were not members of the union at all went on 
that strike for the enforcement of the nine hour 
day advocated by the International Association of 
Machinists. We have on record many more in- 
stances, where there are non-union men in shops, 
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where the non-union men go out with the union 
men in support of the nine hour day. 

The result of that strike is that tens of thousands 
and almost, approximately, 100,000 machinists in 
the United States are to-day enjoying less hours of 
labor. Some enjoy it by the week, by taking a half 
holiday on Saturday, but the hours of labor were 
reduced, affecting 100,000 skilled men in the in- 
dustries of this country, and indirectly affecting as 
many more men in other lines, such as pattern- 
makers and the allied metal trades, mechanics, and 
other men in factories, in some instances. This re- 
duction in hours took place because of the move- 
ment of the machinists at the time. 

The justice of the position of the wage workers 
as regards a reduction in the hours of labor is so 
apparent upon every hand that in many instances 
these large factories concede a reduction of the 
hours of labor to all their men without question. 

So that the reduction of the hours of labor is not 
a new thing. It is something that has been going 
on from year to year, and from year to year, and 
will go on. As improved methods of production in 
this country grow and increase, so will the move- 
ment toward bringing about better conditions un- 
der which wage workers are employed. 

The National Metal Trades Association is an 
organization composed principally of manufacturers 
engaged in the machine industries of this country. 
Its membership is composed almost wholly of manu- 
facturers employing metal-trade workmen. Mr. 
Du Brul, vice-president, and who also acts as the 
secretary and commissioner of the National Metal 
Trades Association, made a statement that the In- 
ternational Association of Machinists restricted the 
output, or, in other words, confines its members to 
a certain amount of work per day. That is a foolish 
statement. I do not mean that Mr. Du Brul’s state- 
ment is foolish, but I mean there is a foolish state- 
ment being generally made that the trades organi- 
zations of this country restrict the output ; in other 
words, that they say to the workmen who com: pose 
their membership how much he shall do every day. 
It is the most misleading and far-fetched argument 
without any reasoning that I have ever heard. ‘She 
fact is that what they want to convey is not that 
the trade organizations restrict output by saying to 
a man, ‘‘ You shall only do so much work jer 
day,’’ The organization says to a man, ‘‘ You shall 
only work under certain conditions,’’ and if the 
employer refuses those conditions then they say 
that it is a restriction of output. The employer 
may say to the representatives of our association, 
‘‘T want you to work under a piece plan, or a 
premium plan, or a gang profit-sharing plan, or a 
profit-sharing plan, or a gang plan, or some plan " 
that he may conceive will increase his output, and 
incidentally he will say it is with a view to raising 
wages. 

Well, now, we claim that we have something to 
say as to what conditions we shall work under. 
We have a right to decide whether we shall w rk 
under this piece plan, this gang profit-sharing plan, 
or premium plan, or whatever they choose to call 
it; it amounts to the same thing by whatever name 
they call it. We say, ‘‘We want something to say 
as to whether we will work under that plan. It 
may be injurious to our health, or it may be in- 
jurious to good morals, or may injure us in some 
way. We have a right,’’ we say, ‘‘to sit down at 
the round table and discuss that with you, as tu 
whether we will work under it.’’ If the employer 
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says, ‘‘ No, I will not consider you ; I am running 
this busivess, and I am responsible for this factory, 
and I won’t consider your claims at all,’’ then we 
say to our members, ‘‘ You shall not work under 
that condition.’’ : 

We claim that we have the right to say under 
what conditions we shall work. That is what they 
are trying to point out as a restriction which or- 
ganized labor puts upon the output. We do not 


say to our members, ‘‘ You shall only do so much > 


work per day.’’ On the contrary, we say in our 
laws, ‘‘ Weexpect you to perform a fair day’s work 
for which you should receive a fair day’s pay.’’ 
That isour law. A man who shirks his duty under 
that is liable to a fine, and is liable to suspension 
from the organization for a violation of that section 
in our constitution. No such thing appears in the 
law as a restriction of output by saying to any 
man, ‘‘ You shall only do so much work per day.”’ 

The employer says to a man: ‘‘ We want you to 
operate more machines than you have been operat- 
ing. We believe you have too much idle time, and 
you ought to take another machine and operate 
it.”’ We say we have something to say as to whether 
that man should be worked to an extreme in the 
number of machines that he shall operate. We say, 
‘* We believe that we have a side in this thing, and 
that we should be considered. We believe we should 
have an opportunity to argue this out.’’ If he says 
‘““No; this is my business, and I am going to 
operate iton this plan,’’ we believe we have a right 
to say we will not work under that condition, as 
American citizens. 

Mr. Du Brul, representing the Metal Trades As- 
sociation—do not confuse it with the Manufac- 
facturers’ Association; they are different organiza- 
tions—says that we restrict the output, and I 
believe he said that the International Association 
of Machinists had entered into a contract with the 
National Metal Trades Association, in which we 
agreed to restrict the output. The truth is that we 
have no contract at all with the National Metal 
Trades Association, and have not had any contract 
for several years. The contract that we did have 
with them at one time was abrogated bythem. We 
have no contract with them, and when we did 
have one we never provided that we would restrict 
the output. But in order to show our good faith 
and the guod faith of the officers of our organiza- 
tion we would not tolerate such a thing, and we 
said inthe agreement that there should be no re- 
striction of output; and that our organization 
would not, by its law or by the sanction of its 
officers, permit one of our local unions to say to its 
members, ‘‘You shall do only so much work per 
day.’’ On the contrary we said then, as we say 
now, ‘‘You shall do a fair day’s work.”’ 

This effort to impress upon the minds of the 
members of the committee the fact that the organ- 
ization restricts the output, with a view to preju- 
dicing them ayainst the ge of the eight hour 
law, is so far-fetched and so ridiculous that I feel 
no necessity of placing any more argument in op- 
position to it. 

Now, Mr. Du Brul, representing the National 
Metal Trades Association, comes here in oppositon 
to the bill. What are the facts? Ninety per cent 
of the members of the association he represents 
work the shorter workday. The largest member- 
ship of the National Metal Trades Association is 
located in New York, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Denver, Philadelphia. Every firm which has a 


membership in the National Metal Trades Associa- 
tion in Chicago, every firm in St. Louis and in 
Denver, 95 per cent of them in New York, and 90 
per cent of them outside of these cities, are oper- 
ating their forces either on the nine hour day or 55 
hours a week. 

For the representative of that organization to 
come before this committee and oppose the pas- 
sage of a bill looking to the reduction of the hours 
of labor, representing as he does a constituency 
which has reduced the hours of labor of nearly all 
their workingmen, and especially their machinists, 
during the past year, is a position that I can not 
understand. 

The representatives of the National Manufac- 
turers’ Association, who have appeared before the 
committee, speak, of course, for the members of 
that association as I speak for the members of the 
International Association of Machinists. I think I 
represent the views of the members of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists in this matter. 
So it follows that the members of that association 
which they represent are opposed to the passage of 
the eight hour law. In opposing the passage of 
the eight hour bill it means that they are opposed 
to the shorter workday, and that the men who are 
opposed to the short workday will not grant their 
workingmen the shorter day unless some outside 
pressure is brought to bear upon them to compel 
them todo so. That is a natural conclusion. 

I tried to get from the representatives of the 
manufacturers’ association the last time they were 
before the committee a list of the members of that 
association, in order that I might make a complete 
report of the matter. I tried to ascertain who the 
members of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers were, in order to ascertain whether these 
gentlemen who have appeared here really repre- 
sent the members of their association, as we repre- 
sent the members of ours. We defy opposition to 
the statement that we represent our members. We 
defy anybody to gather from the members of our 
association anything to show that we are not rep- 
resenting the opinions of every member of that 
association. 

The officers of the National Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation issued a circular in the form of a letter a 
short time ago to the manufacturers of this coun- 
try—a confidential circular. The request is made 
in the letter that it be considered as personal, but 
as it has already been published in a number of 
papers I ~ oy it can no longer be considered as 
confidential so far as the public is concerned, and 
that I am violating no confidence in using it here. 
In this circular attention is called to the eight hour 
bill and its harmful influence upon the manufac- 
turing business of the country. But there are two 
lines in particular I wish to call attention to. After 
they have asked the manufacturers to fill out a 
blank form of forty or fifty questions to be filled 
out, they say: 

‘* Please make them such as you would gladly 
stand for publicly, but do not hesitate to add for 
the guidance of your officers any confidential facts 
and opinions that would be of value in aiding us to 
wage this fight successfully.’’ 

What does that mean? It means: Do not hesi- 
tate to give us anything you can stand for publicly, 
but if there is something that you can not stand for 
publicly, give it to us anyhow, and we will use it. 


If the manufacturers’ association had said to the 
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committee, ‘‘ We represent John Brown and Bill 
Smith,’’ we would have an opportunity of ascer- 
taining wiether they really do represent them. 
We say to you whom we represent. We have 
nothing hidden in this matter. We do not ask 
our members or anyone else to send us matter that 
we can not use publicly. We are making a fair, 
open, above-board fight, according to what we be- 
lieve to be justice and right and the tendency of 
the times, and what we believe is in keeping with 
the best interests of the American people. 





It has been stated by the representative of this 
very National Manufacturers’ Association, by a 
member whose name appears in the executive com- 
mittee on this letter head, that a reduction in the 
hours of labor may mean something other than the 
best interests of the workingman—that the time 
saved to the workingman would be used in gam- 
bling and drinking and debauchery, but would not 
be occupied for their health and advancement. 
We will concede that to be true, for the sake of 
argument, in individual cases. Here and there 
that may be true, but in so far as it affects the 
general class of working people, I say it is abso- 
lutely without truth or foundation in fact. 

The history of the movement in this country 
where the hours of labor have been reduced shows a 
higher standard of manhood and a higher standard 
of intelligence and of excellency in work and in 
life, a higher and a better home, a happier and 
better family life, and a more comfortable and 
better home. In every trade and industry where 
the hours of labor have been reduced there has 
been no reduction of the output, as seems to be 
the idea of the opposition. We claim that with the 
reduction of hours the mind of genius is inspired 
to invent something new that will make up for the 
reduction in the hours of labor, and that as a 
whole the output will not decrease. For a year or 
such a matter it might show a reduction, but in 
the near future, as has been proven in every trade 
where the hours of labor have been reduced, the 
output has been increased, with a decrease in the 
cost of producing besides. 

I might cite the shoe industry, for example. 
Can it be said that the change in that industry in 
the reduction of the hours of the old working day 
shows that the output in that trade has decreased 
and that the cost of shoes in this country has been 
increased? Certainly not. Or take the clothing 
trade: Can it be said that when you go to a tailor 
shop you have got to expend a large sum of money 
to get a suit? Certainly not. That opportunity of 
leisure time for the workingman has improved 
him mentally, morally, and physically. His genius 
has improved, and he has invented the modern 
machine that has made our country what it is—the 
peer of civilized countries in that respect. The 
reduction of hours means increased output and 
increased opportunities for the workingman to 
consume what he is creating. 

Senator DOLLIVER. Do you mean a general 
increase in output is the result or an increase in 
the individual efficieney that is sufficient to make 
up for the reduction in hours? 

Mr. O’CONNELL. There is an increase in the 
efficiency of the individual, that is true; but I 
mean, as a whole, there is a general increase. The 
tendency of the times is to improve the output as 
a whole. The reduction of the hours of labor does 
not meana loss to the employer by any means 
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Senator DOLLIVER. What I mean is, does a 
factory that works eight hours a day, with all 
modern advantages and with the same number of 
men, compete successfully with a factory that 
works 10 hours, with the same number of men 
and the same facilities, modern machinery, etc. ? 

Mr. O’CONNELL. Where such a condition exists, 
I say it does. There may be individual cases where 
it is not so; but I mean to say that when a factory 
reduces the hours of labor—as, for instance, in the 
iron and steel industry—notwithstanding what hs 
been said about the two and three hour turns, the 
fact is, when the number of hours was changed 
from the two-turn system to the three-turn system 
new improvements were invented and new condi- 
tions brought about, so that the number of work- 
men in the three turnsincreased the output. There 
is no denying that fact. 





We say the tendency is to improve the standard 
of workmanship, to improve a man’s manhood. 
His very life, if improved, and consequently his 
manhood, is brought out as a result of that, his 
eye becomes brighter, and he becomes the genius 
who invents these things that have made our 
country what it is. You stultify ambition and 
genius when you say work long hours 

It has been said here that if you work shorter 
hours you become a criminal ; if you work shorter 
hours you learn todrink, and you won’t go to Sun- 
day school, and you get to associating with each 
other on the outside of the factory, which is not to 
your best interest. 

What an argument it is, in this day of our modern 
civilization, to contend that leisure time means de- 
graded manhood and degraded womanhood and 
debauched childhood. It is beyond conception that 
any man with any claim to sanity should appear 
before this committee and make the argument that 
a reduction in the hours of labor means the down- 
fall of our standard of manhood instead of the ele- 
vation of it. I know that any such argument has no 
weight with this committee. I appreciate that. 

The reduction in the hours of labor does not de- 
tract from the ability of the American manufac- 
turer to compete with his toreign brotiier, because 
if that were so we would have a good deal the best 
of it in this country fora number of years to come, 
so far as the number of hours is concerned. In the 
greatest shipbuilding country in the world, Great 
Britain, nine hours has been the standard for a 
number of years. They have been far ahead of us 
so far as the shorter hours are concerned. For 
thirty years they have been working the nine hour 
day. It has been stated by a representative of the 
Cramp Shipbuilding Company before a hearing of 
a certain committee on this very bill that they 
successfully competed with a certain foreign gov- 
ernment in the building of a ship, underbidding 
them, and that they built the shipin just half the 
time. 

Why, there is no question about our ability to 
compete with our foreign brother. The speed and 
rapidi:y with which the American workingman 
produces is unequaled in the civilized world. His 
training is such that he can more than compete. 
He can give his foreign brother much the advan- 
tage in wage and hours and more than successfully 
compete with him. What claim has the American 
manufacturer upon the American workingman, to 
say to him, ‘‘ You must continue to work long 
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hours, although your brother in another country 
has been working shorter hours for years ;’’ and 
notwithstanding the fact that you are producing 
largely in excess of what he does; that you work 
that much more rapidly than he does with your 
machines speeded to a much higher degree than 
his? Why should we be fined and oppressed to 
that extent in this country? We hold out our hand 
to the oppressed of the world. We light up Bar- 


tholdi’s statue in New York, and we invite the 


oppressed of the world to come as long as they are 
not criminals and paupers. We boast of our Amer- 
ican institutions and methods, and it is high time 
that the representatives of the American people 
should see that this country takes its position as 
the leader and not the trailer, in these move- 
ments that tend to elevate the standard of our 
citizenship. 

No movement can be established, no method can 
be followed, that will bring about a higher standard 
of manhood and citizenship than that of giving to 
the men and women of our country more leisure 
time to study, to cultivate, and to make of them- 


selves better men and better women. Notwithstand- 
ing what may be said on the other side, they will 
not take advantage of shorter hours to do the re- 
verse of these things. It has not been proved. I 
defy any man to show that advantage has been 
taken by the workingman of the shorter hours to 
his detriment. On the contrary, we cite you to the 
colleges that are being built and the institutions of 
learning, where you will find the workingmen with 
books studying, where he has the privilege of 
doing so. I cite you to the employes of the gov- 
ernment of the United States in the Washington 
navy yard, whom I have the honor to represent 
here because I represent all of the machinists prac- 
tically There you find some of the machinists 
studying law, some of them studying medicine, 
some following business pursuits in a small way 
during the evening, after they have performed their 
eight hours of daily labor. 

Go whére you will, I say you will find that where 
the employes have an opportunity you will find 
that they take advantage of the opportunity to 
facilitate genius and learning. 





ARGUMENT IN FAVOR OF EIGHT HOUR BILL, 
BY JAMES DUNCAN, SECRETARY GRANITE CUTTERS’ NATIONAL UNION. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Committee: 
I represent an industry, or a branch of industry, 
which, in my opinion, would come under the 
operation of this law, and is perhaps as important 
to the country as any of the shipbuilding industries, 
and affects the government as much financially as 
the building of ships. 

I am a member of the building trades, and I 
think I can safely say that, although there are 
many men employed in contracting for the gov- 
ernment in the erection of its buildings, none of 
them have come here protesting against this bill. 
A great many of them have had experience with 
their men working eight hours a day and know the 
value of it, and they have better sense than to come 
here and ask the Senate of the United States to re- 
ject an eight hour bill. 

A few years ago it was possible for me to attend 
these hearings much more regularly than I have 
been able to do recently, because, for some years 
past, I have been living in the city of Boston. I 
was there temporarily. I remember one morning of 
attending a hearing there when one of the eminent 
lawyers who has addressed this committee—I refer 
to Judge McCammon or Judge Payson; both of 
them have been constant in their attendance at 
these hearings for a good while, so that we work- 
ingmen know them; one of them, I am not sure 
which, but I think perhaps it was Judge McCam- 
mon—taunted me by saying that if there was so 
much virtue in an eight hour day, why don’t you 
have your organization to get an eight hour day 
everywhere, and thereby exemplify your idea? I 
felt somewhat cut up over that, for this reason : I 
had always expected that our government should 
be the leader in everything that was fair, just, and 
right. But, however, I took their a‘ivice and went 
out and advocated in my tradean eight hour work- 
ing day, and at the present time the granite cutters 
in the country are working an eight hour day upon 


government work and upon individual work, and 
there is not one contractor in the country who felt 
a bit of interference with his business in the trans- 
formation. 

Senator DOLLIVER. Are they getting as much for 
eight hours’ work as they got for longer hours? 

Mr. DUNCAN. We get more for eight hours now 
than we did a few years ago for ten. You will find 
that the government buildings are being erected 
at the present time for less money than they were 
fifteen years ago. 

Senator DOLLIVER. When the change was made 
did the eight hours carry the same pay that had 
previously been paid for ten hours? 

Mr. DUNCAN. When we dropped our hours of 
labor from ten to nine we practically threw off a 
quarter of a dollar on our wages, but in a year or 
so afterwards, as soon as the transformation was 
made, we got our wages back again. In the mean- 
time the employer found that the output was in- 
creased, and by and by all of them got together 
ahd we received the same wages for a nine hour 
day that we had received for 10 hours. When 
the change came from nine to eight it was practi- 
cally the same thing. It was about ten years ago 
when the final change came. It took place in 
1900—so that it has only been four years since our 
friends threw that taunt at me—and when the final 
change came the minimum rate was about five 
cents per day more than we had received as a min- 
imum wage rate for 10 hours. 

Judge Payson wants to make this committee be- 
lieve that the building of ships is the only thing 
this bill is intended to affect. I assert that the 
public buildings are of as much importance to the 
government as the building of ships or the build- 
ing of war vessels, and as a humane proposition 
they are more so, because they are instruments of 
peace, whereas the others are commissioned for the 
destruction of life and property. 
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Before proceeding with the few remarks I have 
to make I want to mention one fact. It was my 
privilege in this room a few years ago to meet the 
elder Mr. Cramp with his lawyer, Judge McCam- 
mon, who, I believe, was backing him up. I 
asked Mr. Cramp if he would not, before going be- 
fore the senate committee, talk with me as a me- 
chanic. I said: ‘‘ Let us talk together here as 
employer and mechanic.”’ I asked him, for the 
time being, to request his lawyer to let him alone, 
because I fancied that if he didn’t he would get 
him into trouble. The lawyer sat back of him and 
posted him on the answers he was to make to the 
questions, and did get him into trouble. 

For instance, Mr. Cramp said it was impossible 
to build ships under an eight hour day. I asked 
him the question whether he shut down his plant 
during the portion of the year in which his em- 
ployes could not work more than eight hours, 
and he said: ‘‘ No; we get along fairly well.’’ I 
asked him the question, as a practical man, both 
workman and employer, if something happened 
in the heavens whereby, from spots on the sun or 
from any other cause, light should be changed so 
that we would have only eight hours of light and 
eight hours of darkness—whether he would have 
to go out of the shipbuilding business because 
there would be only eight hours of daylight. He 
said ‘‘No.’’ I said to him: “Is it not a fact that 
if your managers and your different foremen 
could not adjust matters in accordance with such 
changed conditions you would not have them 
long in your employment?’’ He said: ‘‘ That is 
true.”’ 

So you see it is only a matter of adjustment. He 
also made the statement at the same hearing that 
he successfully competed with the French govern- 
ment in figuring on a Russian cruiser and agreed, 
for less money, to provide that cruiser in two and 
a half years, when the French builder would not 
agree to furnish that cruiser in less than five years. 
Yet our friends here, representing the shipbuild- 
ing industry, claim that this is a bill aimed at the 
shipbuilding business and would have us believe 
that if this bill is passed the shipbuilders will have 
to go out of business. 

So far as the statement of Judge McCammon 
about the constitutionality of this bill is concerned, 
I want to say that if the judge and those who think 
they really believe this bill, which we ask you to 
report favorably to the Senate and which we hope 
the Senate will pass, is unconstitutional, why is it 
that they waste so much time in opposing it? Why 
should they waste the time of this committee and 
of themselves in arguing along that line? They 
know that in the Senate and upon this committee 
there are as good lawyers as they are. They know 
that in the House of Representatives and upon the 
committee of the House—although they deny it— 
there are as good lawyers as they are. Therefore, 
their long-drawn out attempt and their arguments 
prepared beforehand about the constitutionality of 
this law merely signify that they do not believe 
anything of the kind, because if they did they 
would let the bill take its course and expect that 
the United States Supreme Court would knock 
it out. 

I want to say in reply to a statement made by 
Mr. McCammon that he would seem to be in error 
with reference to the members of the house com- 
mittee. At the present time I understand that H. 


D. Flood and George G. Gilbert, members of that 
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committee, are lawyers. On the last committee 
in the House Hon. John S. Rhea was a member, 
and he is not only considered as a first-class law- 
yer by the people who know him, but he has filled 
a position as judge, and therefore is entitled to 
some consideration. 

A bill containing an idea similar to that which 
we have incorporated here has been before the 
Supreme Court of the United States already in the 
matter of the letter carriers. There were two 
points involved in that case—first, the constitu- 
tionality of the eight hour law, and, secondly, 
whether it was a proper measure, as it only applied 
to one class of citizens of the United States. The 
Supreme Court declared the law was constitutional, 
and, in the second place, they held that the letter 
carriers’ eight hour day must be accepted, even to 
the extent that if a postmaster required a letter 
carrier to carry letters more than eight hours a 
day he must be paid in accordance for overtime in 
any one day, although he might perhaps be em- 
ployed only six hours on one day and 10 hours the 
next. It was therefore held constitutional to have 
the bill apply to a certain number of citizens and 
not to others. 

The claim is made here by Judge McCammon 
that we are making improper distinctions between 
industries. He referred to the fact that this bill 
had been passed three times by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, but says that fact ought not to affect 
the Senate. We know, as well as the judge or any 
member of this committee, that the passage of 
this bill by the House of Representatives does not 
make it obligatory upon the Senate to pass the bill 
nor upon this committee to report it favorably. 
He knew that. He merely referred to that to try 
to offset the fact which we had put in evidence— 
that the House had three times passed the bill. I, 
for one, as a citizen of this country, do not agree 
with the idea that has been advanced here— 
although he did not use the words—that this 
bill, practically, was passed by the House out of 
cowardice, lest if they did not the working people 
of the country would refuse to re-elect them. Is it 
a fact that the members of the House of Represen- 
tatives are casting their votes in the House upon 
such a basis? If it is not a fact, then his argument 
fails. If he claims it is a fact, he is impeaching the 
honor of the members of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

As to the further claim about the constitu- 
tionality of the matter, I want to call your attention 
to a fact: About twenty-eight or twenty-nine years 
ago a so-called factory act, practically a duplicate 
of the British act, was passed by the legislature of 
the state of Massachusetts. It not only covered the 
employment of anyone that might be employed by 
the state of Massachusetts, but it covered the em- 
ployment of anyone by John Smith or William 
Brown in that state. It was sweeping, and it has 
never been successfully attacked in that state. 
Why has no constitutional lawyer or judge in 
Massachusetts questioned the law? Why has no 
decision ever been rendered to the effect that the 
law of the state of Massachusetts is illegal and un- 
constitutional? If that is constitutional, why has 
not the congress of the United States the right to 
— a law saying that employment upon work done 

or them, directly or indirectly, shall be done 
under the requirement that the laborers and me- 
= shall not work more than eight hoursa 
ay? 
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It has been claimed, and authorities have been 
quoted, that it has been held unconstitutional in 
several of the states. You may have noticed that 
no reference was made, or at least very little, to the 
states in which the law has been upheld. In the 
state of Rhode Island it has been upheld. In the 
state of New York it has been upheld. In a case in 
the United States Supreme Court, affecting the 
eight hour law in the state of Utah, it was not only 
sustained by the supreme court of that state, but 
the decision of that state was sustained by the 
United States Supreme Court. 

Weare not trying to make bad citizens of our 
people by the passage of a law of this kind. 

Before finishing his argument Judge McCammon 
suggested the propriety of striking out the words 
“or permitted,’ in lines 11 and 12. He also sug- 
gested a sort of an amendment in the latter part of 
the law which would practically kill the effect of 
the bill. We are opposed to both of them. The 
amendment would practically defeat the object of 
the bill. I have in mind an instance of a state law 
that was drafted practically along the line of this 
bill, and the elimination of the words ‘‘or permit’’ 
made the law of no account whatsoever. A man 
would be put to work on some public work and 
when eight hours had passed the timekeeper 
would blow a whistle, indicating that the men had 
worked eight hours. Then any of them were at 
liberty to quit if they pleased; but if they did, 
within a half an hour after they quit they got their 
money and were not wanted there any more, while 
those who worked for another hour were retained 
upon the job. That shows the necessity of retain- 
ing these words. 

A flowery statement was made by the distin- 
guished speaker, Mr. ex-Secretary Herbert, to the 
effect that matters of this kind should be left in the 
hands of those who have them in charge at the 
present time. I want to call the attention of 
the committee to the fact that if we lie down and 
trust these things to them, not only will the poor 
miners continue to get their 4 to 12 cents an hour 
for their labor, taking them 12 to 15 years 
to pay off the cost of a father’s death, but the men 
in other branches of employment would be brought 
to the same level if they were to leave the matter 
to the philanthropy and business management of 
those having such matters in charge. 

Reference was also made toa paper and state- 
ment made by Mayor Low. I want to say this 
about Mr. Low’s position about a question like 
this: A short time ago he had an opportunity to 
express himself on a matter of this kind. He was 
to speak at a complimentary banquet in the city of 
New York that was given toa colleague of mine, 
a granite cutter and an advocate of the eight hour 
day, who was elected sheriff by the city of New 
York. On that occasion he said that he had heard 
from Mr. O’Bryan so many of the beauties of the 
eight hour day that he had looked into the matter 
around Columbia University, and found the men 
there were working twelve hours and two shifts a 
day. He had that changed to three shifts of eight 
hours each, and he said that at the end of a year 
he found that there was not only a saving in money, 

but a saving in coal alone which amounted to the 
salaries of two of the best paid men. That is Mr. 
Low’s opinion, publicly stated in the city of New 
York. 

The honorable Mr. Herbert, in speaking upon 
this question, tried to make the committee believe 


that the working people of the country did not 
want this change. I would like to find out where 
he gets his knowledge that they do not. I am a 
workingman and have been a workingman for a 
good many years, and unless some cyclone strikes 
me probably will continue to be for many years to 
come, but I have never yet found a workingman 
who was opposed to the reduction of the hours of 
labor to eight hours perday. It may be that in some 
‘instances they are opposed to it with a reduction of 
pay; because the pay is so low for nine or ten hours 
that they might have difficulty in getting along on 
less. I suggest to the senators present, and to any 
lawyers who wish to study this question, that they 
should consult with the large granite contractors 
in this country and see if the output has not in- 
creased since we have been on the eight hour basis, 
and if the result is not as I say I will advocate the 
going back to a 10 hour day. , 

Senator DOLLIVER. Would it be possible to run 
an institution with a part of the men working eight 
hours and the rest 10? 

Mr. DuNCAN. It would; but if I was one of the 
men working nine hours my ninth hour would be 
worth very little to the employer. 

Senator DOLLIVER. In other words, it is not 
practicable? 

Mr. DuNCAN. It can be donein this way: All the 
granite cutters are on an eight hour day and most 
of the quarrymen are also, and therefore it will not 
hit them so hard as some others. The men who work 
a nine hour day go to work at 7 o’clock in the 
morning, while the stone cutters go to work at 8, 
and both quit at 5, so there is no trouble on the 
job whatsoever. There is trouble if a certain por- 
tion of the men quit an hour before the others do. 

Senator DOLLIVER. It seems to me that there 
would be trouble with the fellow who had to begin 
an hour earlier. 

Mr. DuNcAN. That system is followed without a 
great deal of detriment to the employer. 

Mr. Herbert also said something about being op- 
posed to such legislation as this unless it was 
reached in the natural way. What is the natural 
way? Is not the course we are following the natural 
way? We drop our hours from ten to nine and 
a better results than we did under the 10 

our day. Then after working under that schedule 
for a while we drop to eight. This also answers the 
question which was put by Judge Payson when he 
said, ‘‘Why don’t you demand eight hours?’’ We 
do demand eight hours, and we are asking for an 
eight hour workday, and as practical men we fol- 
low practical means to get it. What good would it 
be to me as a granite cutter to have legislation 
d that would interfere with the use of granite ? 
he thing is simply ridiculous, and the man who 
is a trained mechanic knows it. I don’t know 
whether it appears in the same way to a lawyer. 
He may know all about law and I don’t know 
about it; but I do know about common sense. 

The honorable Mr. Herbert also referred to the 
fact that this bill would raise the price of ships. I 
say, in reply to that, that if the same course is 
followed in that business as in others it would not 
raise the price of ships. It has not done so else- 
where. It has not done so in England or in any 

rt of Great Britain. When they changed their 
ours from ten to nine they were practically com- 
pelled to do it to save the prestige of the nation, 
and it did not make the oa more costly. If any- 
thing, it reduced the price of building ships. 
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He says, with a great flourish and raising his 
voice, that we stand against piecework. Is that so? 
I want to find out where Mr. Herbert gets his in- 
formation. I am a mechanic, and all of these men 
around me are workmen in their special crafts, 
and we know that we do nothing of the kind. I 
can take them dowu there to our office on F street 
and show them 40 or 50 agreements that we have 
with our employes throughout the country where 
we have agreed to a piece rate. The statement is 
not correct. We are not interfering with the piece- 
work system. 

He also made a reference to the action of our 
recent convention in regard to a socialistic resolu- 
tion. His information is equally faulty about that. 
In the first place, his figures are not correct, and 
in the second place, the resolution was not a 
socialistic one. It had in it the words ‘and 
political.’’ The resolution was intended for the 
working people of the country to organize their 
mechanical and political power. Such of us who 
did not believe in going into politics were opposed 
to the words ‘‘ and political,’’ and we voted against 
the resolution. If Mr. Herbert, with all the legal 
training he has, can twist that resolution around 
to mean what he said it means and can show that 
his figures are correct, I am willing to admit that 
I am a socialist, which I do not care to do. 

He said he would like to know if we would ac- 
cept an adverse decision of the courts against an 
eight hour day? No, sir; not on your life. We are 
out for an eight hour day, and we are going, to 
keep at it until we get it. If it can not be gotten 
one way it will be gotten some other way. We are 
not violating the law or interfering with the peace 
of this country, but we are going to agitate for an 
eight hour day in the same way we agitated for a 
nine hour day for the benefit of the whole country. 

Why should we cease our work because of an ad- 
verse decision? Does the fact that there was a de- 
cision against the income-tax bill make it illegal 
for the people hereafter to agitate for an income 
tax? I think Mr. Herbert will admit that it does 
not. If the people can agitate for the passage of 
another bill that will be approved by the United 
States supreme court upon the income tax, we 
can do the same. We would be in the same posi- 
tion if the supreme court of the United States de- 
cided against the constitutionality of the eight 
hour bill. 

Judge Payson told you about the trouble they 
woul have in hauling granite from different quar- 
ries on the Pacific coast from the Yosemite Valley 
down to San Francisco. The fact of the matter is that 
in that section of the country the concerns have been 

ut upon an eight hour day fora long time. The 
udge simply wasted his time. These people have 
Conn on an eight hour day for about ten years. 

Mr. Payson. I said the railroads. 

Mr. DuNCAN. I know you did ; but asa matter 
of fact the railroads are not contemplated in this 
matter. These people who are working for the 
railroad companies, hauling stone to San Francisco, 
are not working for the contractor or for the sub- 
contractor. They are working for the railroad, and 
are not contemplated in this bill in any shape or 
form. 

Senator DOLLIVER. Judge Payson was speaking 
of a previous bill. 

Mr. DuNCAN. I know he was. He was asking 
why the railroads were exempted. The railroads 
were not exempted for the reasons that he gives, 
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but they were exempted because certain parties, 
particularly lawyers, claimed that the United 
States mails were being carried upon the railroads, 
and that they were a part of the business working 
of ‘the federal government, and that under such a 
provision the men could not carry the mails more 
than eight hours a day on a train or on a ship. 
That was the reason that the ships and the trans- 
portation companies were taken out, and not 
because the workmen employed by the Southern 
Pacific Railroad Company would be hauling granite 
more than eight hours a day. 

President Gompers just reminded me of the fact 
that, almost universally, the railroad men do not 
work more ‘than eight hours a day, and a great 
many of them work less. 

Mr. Payson waxed warm, and really excused 
himself for the vehement expressions he used 
about the strike of the machinists at Newport 
News. I do not believe that what he said was much 
of an advertisement for his company or for his 
plant. He said he believed in advertising, and 
that, perhaps, is one of the reasons for his volumi- 
nous statement. He is advertising the Newport 
News Company. I can not tell you about that; but 
I can tell you something about the matters that 
led up to this strike at Newport News. It never 
was declared by the machinists that this war vessel 
should not leave her dock until the strike was 
settled. That is buncombe from beginning to end. 
There is nothing in it. The fact of the matteris, so 
far as the machinists are concerned, they had 
given their employers notice, a long time before 
then, that in the spring they would apply for a 
change of the hours of labor to nine hours a day. 

In accordance with an act of the machinsts in 
convention assembled, which took place some- 
time before the time Judge Payson refers to, the 
union machinists in the employ of the Newvort 
News Company came out on strike. They had 
nothing to do with the holding up of that vessel. 
There is nothing in it at all; absolutely nothing. 
The statement is gratuitous from beginning to end. 
I care not from what source he may have received 
his information, I say it is false. I say it is ridic- 
ulous, and I am almost ashamed to reply to a 
statement that is made here for the purpose of 
getting Senators to believe that workmen would 
enter into a conspiracy to prevent a war vessel of 
the country from leaving her dock. 

We claim that it is for the best interests of the 
working people themselves and for the trade of the 
country that the work of the government should 
be produced at eight hours per day. We do not 
want to father any particular business. We do not 
want a contractor figuring upon brickwork for a 
certain government building in one part of the 
country to figure on an eight hour day and another 
figure upon a nine hour day. Thatis unfair and it 
causes friction. It is invariably the fact, in this as 
well as in other countries, that the contractor 
whose men are working the shorter workday en- 
ables the employer to get the work out the cheapest 
in the end. 

We want the United States government to put 
its work upon the eight hour basis. We agree with 
the statement made by Judge McCammon that the 
United States government is an employer. We feel 
that the government is entitled, under the laws of 
the United States, to all of the rights and privileges 
that any individual is entitled to. We believe that 
the individual is co-equal with the government and 
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the government with the individual, so far as em- 
ployment is concerned. These gentlemen stand 
here and tell you plainly that if John Smith desires 
to build a residence or to build a war vessel and 
had an agreement with the contractor that the 
men employed upon the work should not be re- 
quired to work more than eight hours a day, it 
would be clearly within his right and that nothing 
in the form of law could interfere with him in so 
doing. We agree with him in that. That is com- 
mon sense. I suppose it is all right in law, because 
the lawyers say so. 

In another breath Judge McCammon says that 
the government is an employer, and in reading his 
document over I see that he has used the word 
‘“‘employer”’ in lieu of the United States govern- 
ment. We agree with that too. Then here is John 
Smith, who is given certain privileges under the 
government of the United States which the United 
States itself can not exercise. I do not know 
whether or not that is a tough proposition for a 
lawyer, to a mechanic it is dead easy. Certainly the 
government has the same rights as John Smith. 
We are asking that the United States government 
be put ona level with John Smith, so that he can 
have his work done in an eight hour day and the 
government can have its work done in an eight 
hour day. 

The statement that it will cause an increase in 
cost we deny. I call attention to the figures of con- 
tractors throughout the country on government 
work, who testify to the opposite. When this bill 
‘as originally passed it was passed at a time when 
it was thought that the government ought to hire 
all of its employes direct. The law was enforced 
after President Grant was inaugurated the first 
time. The conception of those who passed the bill 
at the time was that the government was to hire 
all these people direct, without the intervention of 
a contractor. Later on the contractors got the best 
of it, and much of the work for the government 
has been done by contractors; but immediately 
they conceive that they have noright to come 
under this bill. 

Now, if it is proper for the government to hire 
employes direct upon an eight hour day, through 
a superintendent or agent of any kind, why should 
it be illegal for the government to have its work 
done through the agency of a contractor upon 
the same basis? Is there so much difference be- 
tween an agent for and a contractor on behalf of 
the government that it should be legal for one and 
illegal for the other? That is one more of your 
peculiar twists in the law, which to a mechanic 
appears to be a little short of justice. It has taken 
us from that time to the present to get a law passed 
by congress to affect contractors for the govern- 
ment as well asagents for the government. We are 
not picking out individual employers in this bill. 
We have no idea of interfering with state rights. 
We are merely dealing with the United States gov- 
ernment as an employer inthis matter. We have 
been continually asking that they should enact 
this law,so that a contractor should be co-equal with 
a superintendent, and so that a man doing any 
work, either as a contractor or superintendent, 
should do the work under the same conditions. 

It was said here with a good deal of satisfaction, 
as if it were very likely that the same thing would 
occur again, that while the bill had passed the 
House it could not go through the Senate. Why 
do these people say it can not pass the Senate? We 
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think and believe it can be gotten through the 
Senate. I want to say that the last two or three times 
this bill has gone through if we could have gotten 
a report in time upon the bill in the Senate, either 
for or against it, we know there were votes enough 
in the Senate to pass the bill. These people who 
are opposed to it used all their power and influence 
to get the bill delayed until it would be too late to 
consider it. Ido not know what threatsthey make 
in that direction this time, but I expect that they 
will do whatever they can to prevent action upon 
it. This is the last public hearing upon the bill, 
and the committee will have an opportunity to re- 
port it to the Senate in time to give the Senate a 
chance to deliberate upon it. We expect that they 
will do that. We hope that they will report favor- 
ably upon the bill, and we believe that if they do 
there is justice enough in the measure to get a ma- 
jority of the votes in the Senate and the signature 
of the President. 

Senator CLAPP. I want to call the attention of 
Mr. Gompers to one feature of this bill. The bill 
provides, in express terms, that the act, as an act, 
shall not apply to contracts for transportation by 
land or water, and then provides : ‘‘ Nor shall the 
provisions and stipulations in this act provided for 
affect so much ot any contract as is to be performed 
by way of transportation, or for such materials as 
may usually be bought in the open market.’’ The 
act excepts them from the provisions of the con- 
tract contemplated by the act, leaving the con- 
tractor at his peril, if he makes a contract, to de- 
termine whether the materials are within the 
exception or not. Do I make myself clear? 

Mr. GOMPERS. Let me try to answer you in my 
own way, and I may demonstrate whether I un- 
derstand you or not. 

Senator CLapp. The act says: ‘‘ Nothing in this 
act shall apply to contracts for transportation by 
land or water.’’ That excepts them not only from 
the provisions of the contract, but from the con- 
tract itself. 

Mr. GOMPERS. Yes, sir; that is my understanding. 

Senator CLAPP. Then it goes on to say: ‘‘ Nor 
shall the provisions and stipulations in this act 
provided for affect so much of any contract as is 
to be performed by way of transportation, or for 
such materials as may usually be bought in the 
open market’’—clearly indicating that primarily 
the contract shall contain these provisions, but as 
to these materials excepted they are not covered 
by the provision. 

Mr. GompERS. That is the way I understand it, 
in so far as the transportation companies and not 
the articles transported are concerned. 

Senator CLAPP. The transportation companies 
are excepted from the act. The materials are ex- 
cepted from the conditions of the contract, leaving 
the contractor at his peril to determine whether 
they come within the exception or not. 

Mr. GompERS. There are two distinct provisions. 
One applies to the transportation of material, in so 
far as the transportation itself is concerned during 
the period of transportation, and the other applies 
to the materials bought in open market, whether 
they are hauled in a wagon or any other kind of 
vehicle or by a railroad or vessel. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Do you not think that you 
could cover that in plain English by simply say- 
ing ‘‘nothing in this act shall apply to contracts 
for transportation by land or water, nor such ma- 
terials as may usually be bought in the open 
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market?’’ What additional meaning do the other 
words give? 

Mr. GoMPERS. That language might be better. 

The CHAIRMAN. I remember now that this mat- 
ter occurred to me last year. I am very much 
obliged to Senator Clapp for calling attention to it. 

Senator DoLLIvER. This is a very blind way of 
expressing it. 

Senator CLAPP. It is not only blind, but it ex- 
cepts certain materials from the conditions of the 
contract and leaves the contractor, at his peril, to 
determine whether the materials are such as can 
be bought in the open market. 

The CHAIRMAN. The purpose of the act is that 
it shall not apply to transportation by land or by 
water, and shall not apply to articles usually 
bought in the open market. 

Mr. GomPERS. My understanding of it is that 
the provision beginning in line 22, on page 2 of the 
bill, is intended to cover transportation; that is, to 
provide that the limitation of the hours of labor 


shall not apply to ‘—<y on railroads or vessels, 

The CHAIRMAN. That is, it shall not apply to 
contracts with common carriers, 

Mr. GoMPERS. Yes, sir; and further, that it shall 
not apply to materials purchased in the open 
market. The language which Senator Clapp sug- 
gests may be an improvement, although I am not 
prepared, offhand and without opportunity for 
more mature consideration, to give my consent to 
the change. 

Senator DoLLIVER. Who is the author of that 
language? 

Mr. GompeErs. I shall bring that out in the 
course of my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The purpose of these lines is to 
provide that the body of the act above shall not 
apply to three things, to transportation by land, to 
transportation by water, and to materials bought 
in the open market. If you add other words you 
may bring confusion into the bill, and you get no 
clearer idea. 





LETTER ON EIGHT HOUR BILL, 
BY DANIEL J. KEEFE, PRESIDENT INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor: 

I am nota believer in the regulation of the hours 
of labor by law. 

Under complete organization of the forces of 
capital and labor, a condition which we are rapidly 
approaching, the hours of labor can be adjusted on 
a basis far more satisfactory than by law. 

The trades who have for the past 20 years en- 
joyed the eight hour day are but another proof of 
the power and potency of organized labor; when 
intelligently directed, simply another evidence of 
what complete organization can accomplish. 

Legislation is but the follower of public senti- 
ment. Public opinion to-day demands a reduction 
of the hours of labor, not as an expedient, but as a 
virtual and necessary outcome of our present in- 
dustrial development. The only practical result to 
be attained by organized labor in its advocacy of 
so-called remedial legislation is from an educa- 
tional point of view. It simply gives us an oppor- 
tunity of meeting in what might be termed ‘‘ open 
court’ the opponents of the eight hour day. 

Also offering us an opportunity of an analysis of 
the motives and objections of the opposition, as 
well as the animus of their hostility, refuting any 
fallacies or converting them to the justice of our 
demands, if possible—in a word, an agitation of 
the question, in order that a greater public interest 
may be ewakened and a more general and intelli- 
gent discussion of the philosophy of the eight hour 
movement augmented. Few, indeed, are the labor 
leaders who incline toward paternalism in our 
government. We fully appreciate the great wisdom 
and sound judgment of the founders of the repub- 
lic and cherish the declaration of independence 
and constitution they gave us, free from any taint 
of paternalism. The strength of socialism, says 
Thorold Rogers, is the injustice of government, 
and is weakened by every act of equity and becomes 
an extinct, or at least a dormant, force when all 
rights are respected. 


I may be permitted here to add without digres- 
sion that socialism in the United States has re- 
ceived a wonderful impetus from the injunctions 
of federal judges. Thorold Rogers again rein- 
forces my statement by saying ‘‘there is no prac- 
tice more dangerous for the most powerful stimu- 
lant to socialism than the conviction that the forces 
of government are perverted to the interests of a 
particular class.’? The growing conviction among 
the workers that when rightly understood they 
have their fortunes in their own hands. The in- 
telligent direction of organized labor, coupled with 
prudent counsels, profiting by mistakes, failures, 
and the experiences of the past, will incline them 
to the formation of economic ties of self-interest 
that will bind the employer and employe alike in 
one great harmonious mutual co-operating com- 
bination. 

Where each shall enjoy a just and equitable pro- 
portion of the profits of said combination. The in- 
troduction of the eight hour day will work no last- 
ing hardship to any industry. All progressive 
thinkers long since regard the eight hour day as 
being worth more to the employer than a10 hour 
day, and is cheaper at the same money. I am 
forced to recognize that much of the hostility of 
some who oppose a universal reduction of the 
hours of labor arises from an unfounded and petu- 
lant fear that labor will insist upon a further re- 
duction should the eight hour day be granted. 
This is the basis of reasoning of the most malig- 
nant and vituperative foe of organized labor in the 
United States to-day as expressed in a recent news- 
paper interview. 

By the same method of reasoning he would have 
the public believe that labor will ultimately cease 
to work at all, with the exclusive loss to the em- 
ployer, and by some occult power not explained, 
abor will appropriate everything, and logically dem- 
onstrate to his own satisfaction that labor is to re- 
ceive extra compensation as the workday dimin- 
ishes entirely, and pretends to believe with the 
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darkey that we will have Sunday every day by and 
by. This is an insult to the intelligence of the 
American public and a libel on the educational 
system of-our country. An advocate of the de- 
struction of all public schools is as rational and as 
consistent. But thank God that the Parrys are not 
considered seriously by the liberal and progressive 
employers, who at all times are willing to meet 
labor half way in the adjustment of any difference. 
Nor is he (Parry) feared or noticed by organized 
labor. He is too small and puny to do harm. 

Space does not permit a lengthy discussion of 
the motives of those opposing the eight hour day, 
but would respectfully call the attention of your 
honorable committee to one eloquent fact, viz, that 
none of the great industrial interests whose em- 
ployes are at present working the eight hour day 
have appeared before you as opposing the passage 
of Senate bill 489. Many of those most anxious for 
its defeat are numbered among the employers who 
pay the lowest wages and who seemingly yearn for 
the days of chattel slavery. Those who operate 
factories with the labor of children of tender years 
are found in the ranks of the persistent and un- 
compromising enemies of the eight hour day. 
Another stereotyped objection to short day is the 
restriction on the output. 

Speaking from my own personal experience as a 
longshoreman, gained while wathins on the docks 
for many years, will state boldly, and challenge 
the advocate of the so-called restricted output to 
disprove my statement, viz, two gangs of men un- 
loading lumber, coal, etc., from a vessel, both 
alike as to physical qualifications, the conditions 
being entirely the same, one gang working eight 
hours and the other ten for a season of eight 
months ora year, I claim the men working eight 
hours will have accomplished as much as those 
working 10 hours and to have done better work. 
In occupations where strength and endurance is a 
test, it is the man of maximum energy and endur- 
ance that sets the pace that the others must follow, 
or make way for those who can hold up their end, 
and the ethics of the worker will allow no fellow 
to outdo him—this you may call what you will. 

In athletics it is the fellow who is physically a 
trifle better than the others who makes the record, 
and the task of the laborer is measured and set by 
the speediest and strongest rather than by the 
other fellow. Recognizing as an indisputable fact 
that the three first hours of the morning and the 
three hours after noon show the greatest and best 
results, it stands to reason that after eight hours’ 
labor the accumulated energy has been exhausted 
and the worker is drawing on his reserve or vital 
force for the accomplishment of the balance of his 
10 hour day; whereas the stimulus of a shorter 
day allows him to recuperate and put forth his 
best efforts, without the strain, the fatigue, or ex- 
haustion required for 10 hours. 

Man is the only animal that mankind will 
expect or permit to set a pace of endurance for 
one day and then compel him to keep that pace for 
a quarter of acentury, and, in most instances, cast- 
ing him aside at the age of 35 or 40 years if he fails 
to perform the work as he did at 25. We may ask 
a horse to go 50 miles in one day, but we stop our 
calculations if with the same horse we must go 150 
miles. And we fancy there are men who would 
term us brutes if we drove a horse 40 miles each day 


for a week. Society fails to recognize the poor 
human wrecks who failed to keep the pace, and 
whose untimely deaths are often attributed to many 
other rather than the real cause. 

Restriction on the output is a point not well 
taken, when I inform your honorable committee 
that a gang of longshoremen on the different docks 
on Lake Superior will load from 6,000 to 8,000 tons 
of iron ore into a vessel in two and one-half hours. 
The intense strain on the human system to operate 
the machinery of which the worker is an integral 
part necessitates a shorter day. The same degree 
of proficiency being demanded and expected in 
all the branches of our work as those of the iron- 
ore handlers. The phenomenal development and 
adoption of steam and electricity in the industrial 
world to-day, especially in all activities belonging 
to production and commerce, the positive influences 
of this great development require that our mem- 
bers possess a technical skill to fit them for the po- 
sitions that they fill. 

Every day our workers are making new records 
with the pace of yesterday but a mill-stone left 
behind. The modern inventive genius each hour 
perfecting new inventions, and the worker called 
upon to adapt himself to new methods, to adjust 
his skill and energy to meet new requirements. 
Another objection is that with the introduction of 
the eight hour day we shall be unable to meet 
foreign competition. But all well-informed Ameri- 
cans fully understand that the advanced and pro- 
gressive foreign manufacturers are to-day — 
an exhaustive study of American methods an 
American machinery, and those who are honest 
enough to speak the truth relative to the produc- 
tive capacity of the American as against the foreign 
workers will say that America is twenty-five years 
in advance of Europe with her hand-workers, and 
are in no sense a menace to American prosperity. 

The whole question of the eight hour day can 
be amicably adjusted by its universal adoption in 
the United States. That will brush aside a chimeras, 
the theoretical and technical phrases and platitudes, 
and the so-called restricted output, nor will the 
hostility or abstract allusions of the reasoning of 
the unprogressive enemies of organized labor retard 
its introduction. 

Respectfully submitted. 
DANIEL J. KEEFE, 
President, I. L. M.and T. A. 


Detroit, Micu., March so, 1904. 


General Secretary M. P. Carrick, of the Brother- 
hood of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers, 
died at Lafayette, Ind., May 8. His funeral was 
held in Pittsburg, May 12. Mr. Carrick had for 
years taken a prominent part in the conduct of the 
affairs of his organization. 


John Phillips, for many years secretary of the 
United Hatters of North America, died recently at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., at the age of 67 years. He had 
been secretary of his national association for 23 
years, and had worked at the trade for 33 years. 
Mr. Phillips was well known to organized labor in 
general, and his loss will be keenly felt by all 
who had the honor to know him. 





FROM GENERAL ORGANIZERS. 





HAMILTON, ONT. 
EDITOR AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST : 

As is usual about this time of the year, there is 
an awakening from the comparative quiet of the 
long and severe winter months in Canada. This 
spring an unusual stir has taken place, caused by 
the large number of immigrants landing in the 
country. The Dominion government thas been 
putting forth extraordinary efforts to induce 
immigration to Canada, and has established an 
agency at Charing Cross, London, England, with 
sub-agencies in other parts of the United Kingdom, 
Great Britain and Ireland. The manufacturers’ 
association has an office in the same building, they 
calling it the Canadian Labor Bureau. The business 
of this bureau is to induce mechanics and laborers 
to go to Canada ; in other words, to supply manu- 
facturers and employers in Canada with plenty of 
cheap labor. Literature is distributed broadcast, 
telling of the wonderful resources of this land and 
the fabulous wages paid. The immigrant is often 
quite willing to pay these sharks one pound for a 
guarantee securing him a job and steady employ- 
ment when he arrives in Canada. These certifi- 
cates bear a crest or coat of arms at the 
top, representing that of the Dominion under- 
neath the words ‘‘Canadian Wabor Bureau,” 
and many a victim of these fair promises 
by agents thinks it a bona fide government 
certificate which he presents to the walking 
delegate of the manufacturers’ association at To- 
ronto or other cities. This is taken up by him and 
another letter is handed the immigrant to some 
employer in another part of the country. He goes 
there often to find that there is no job for him, or 
that a strike is on, and the evidence of his guaran- 
tee for which he paid his good pound is gone and 
he holds in his hand a letter of the green goods 
variety, an evidence that heis buncoed. The gov- 
ernment agents are not held to be entirely above 
suspicion in inducing immigration. Hundreds of 
thousands of dollars are expended annually in one 
way and another to induce immigrants to come to 
this country. Organized labor on many occasions 
has entered protest against the gross misrepresen- 
tations made by these immigration agents on the 
other side of the ocean. This has caused some 
commotion among the agents and they reply that 
our actions are ‘‘ unpatriotic’ and ‘‘ impertinent.’ 
The executive of the trades congress of Canada has 
taken the matter up with federal authorities and 
efforts are made to stop these abuses. The Ontario 
provincial government has an agent in the old 
country whose duty it is to induce agricultural 
laborers to come to Ontario in order that the 
farmers of the province may be supplied with 
all the help they desire. Unless the farmers 
change their method of operating their farms 
and provide employment all the year around, 


the government will have to keep an agent per- 
petually in the field hunting up farm labor to sup- 
ply the annual demand for a short period. After 
one season the new comer hies himself to the cities 
to compete with the great throng in many an over- 
crowded quarter. It is estimated that some 80,000 
men will be required upon the construction of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, extending from 
Moncton, N. B., on the east, to Port Simpson, on 
the Pacific coast, on the west. It is said that this 
great industrial army can not be procured in Can- 
ada and will have to be imported. The Canadian 
parliament is now considering amendments pro- 
posed by this company and accepted by the gov- 
ernment to the original contract for building the 
road. Among the clauses sought to be inserted by 
the railway company is one granting them an ex- 
tension of term in event of a strike in completing 
the construction of the road, although the amend- 
ments already provide an extension of three years 
over the original agreement. Having seen the in- 
juries inflicted upon the workmen engaged in 

uilding the Crow’s Nest Pass Railway, the execu- 
tive committee of the trade and labor congress 
endeavored to have provision made in the specifi- 
cations protecting the workmen employed upon the 
construction of this new railway, but were not suc- 
cessful in this particular. The executive committee 
conferred with the Hon. Sidney Fisher as to plac- 
ing a sufficient number of inspectors upon the line 
to adequately protect the men employed. We were 
assured by this gentleman that everything would 
be done to meet our wishes in this respect. 

JouN A. FLETT. 


THURBER, TEXAS. 
EDITOR AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST: 

The work in northern Texas, covering a period 
of several months, has been attended with some 
hardships, but on the whole there is considerable 
progress to be recorded. 

My first work in this section was a strike of sta- 
tionary firemen at the Armour packing house. 
Gained recognition of union. Next assisted in 
unionizing two large dry goods stores in Fort 
Worth, increasing the membership of the clerks 
by over fifty. Secured contract from new telephone 
company, which changed non-union crew for union 
on large brick building. 

This was some months ago. Committee work 
of the ordinary kind continued from then until 
the big Thurber strike was inaugurated. 

After the big strike at Thurber, when the miners 
had secured a settlement, after a long struggle, I 
was given permission to go into Thurber and re- 
main there until every branch of labor had been 
organized and contract signed. This I did. This 
gave us seven unions in Thurber, with not a non- 
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union man left, and all working under written con- 
tracts containing arbitration clauses. 

After organizing Thurber, placed a federal union 
at Lyra; a carpenter and federal union at Strawn; 
a garment workers’ at Forth Worth, and brick- 
makers’ at Lakota. In doing this there was a 
world of committee work. The work of organizing 
is not completed when a union gets its charter. In 
every case I have not only installed the union, but 
got it started on the right road—unionized it, in 
tact. If possible, get signed agreements for them 
with the employers. I have seen unions left after 
installment go to pieces through ignorance of how 
to manage—and usually men who have had this 
experience are difficult to interest in unionism 
again. 

C. W. WoopMAN. 


LYNN, Mass. 
Mr. SAMUEL GOMPERS. 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: I have just returned 
from Quincy, where the Fore river shipyard men 
are still standing fast, resisting the attempt of the 
company to increase the hours of labor. 

The members of our federal union are the 
staunchest body of men I ever had the pleasure of 
meeting. The trouble has now been for some 
weeks. There has not been a whimper from one of 
them. Here we have unionism as it should be. The 
members are helping each other out. None of them 
have much, but those who have a little are cheer- 
fully assisting those who would be in want if assist- 
ance was not forthcoming. We have not had a 
desertion since the trouble began, and I can not 
discover any sign of weakness on the part of any 
of the boys. The shipbuilding departments are 
completely tied up and the men declare their de- 
termination to stand firm until the nine hour day 
is restored. 

It gives me pleasure to report great advance- 
ment in this part of the country. In Lynn the 
waiters’ union has secured an agreement with the 
employers at an advanced wage scale, and other 
desirable concessions in the way of hours and con- 
ditions. The bakers are on strike here, and in five 
days have succeeded in securing 16 agreements from 
a total of about thirty employers. The issues are— 
a nine hour day, an advanced wage scale, and the 
placing of the union label on all bread. Am divid- 
ing my time between Lynn and Quincy, because I 
realize that a complete victory for the bakers will 
result in the confusion of our enemies. 

There are a few fragments of the American La- 
bor Union here and it has been up against disas- 
trous strikes, which have resulted in the shops 
which were union shops before being declared 
open. I believe it imperative at this time to show 
these people that we do business in a different way, 
and for that reason am paying great attention to 
the bakers in their effort to secure a nine hour day 
and straight union shops. I believe we will win. 

The teamsters in Boston have also been making 
remarkable gains. Higher wages and shorter hours 
have been gained by several of the locals. 

I presume you have heard of the victory of the 
machinists on the entire New York, Hartford and 
New Haven railroad. They have secured a 
thorough recognition of the union, a nine hour 
day, 26% per cent increase in wages, and many 
other desirable conditions. 

The boilermakers on the same road are still on 


strike, but I believe they will win in a short time. 
ly a great wave of unionism is flooding. this 
part of the country. 

In connection with the machinists’ trouble I 
went to Hartford, where I addressed a large meet- 
ing, gained a large number of new members, and 
advised the railroad men to act discreetly. I be- 
lieve my advice had considerable weight, as strike 
talk died out immediately and the men went in 
and won on business principles. 

Have attended the meetings of the striking 
bakers in Boston and proffered my assistance. 
Have also been asked to assist the striking bakers 
of Salem, and will do so. 

Fraternally yours, 
STUART REID. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
EDITOR AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST: 

Afterspending four months of active work in the 
south, I feel that I am in a position to appreciate 
the condition of the general movement in that 
section of the country. 

The international organizations have paid little 
and in some instances no attention to the south, 
treating that territory as though it were a plague- 
stricken spot, and where organization does exist 
there it is maintained in the face of heavy odds. 

There is no section of the country that needs or- 
ganization more, or where the crafts are more will- 
ing to organize, than in the south. Nor is there 
anywhere any class of laboring men or women who 
think more of their organization, or who adhere 
more strictly to the principles of trade unionism, 
than our southerm trade unionists. Not only are 
few attempts made to organize the unorganized, 
but frequently we find locals rather neglected by 
their internationals. 

The existing conditions are ne dangerous 
a. and unless some decided effort is made 

y our international unions to organize the south 
the entire movement in that section will be 
seriously jeopardized. 

There is another matter of grave importance to 
this section which should receive consideration. 
That is the organization of the negroes. Thetrade 
union movement of to-day specifically declares 
against discrimination on account of creed, color, 
or nationality. 

It is well to impress upon the international or- 
ganizations the fact that the greatest competition 
we have in this section is the negro. In many in- 
stances the negroes are skilled workmen and un- 
organized. This places a dangerous weapon in the 
hands of the employer. 

I trust the question of the organization of the 
south will receive the careful consideration of the 
international organizations, and that shortly steps 
will be taken to build up and strengthen the trade 
union movement of the southern states. 

GEORGE B. SQUIRES. 





OMAHA, NEB. 

EDITOR AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST : 

The Parry movement to destroy trade unions 
is not to be laughed at by the union leaders or 
the rank and file. No matter what the pretensions 
of the union wreckers are, they mean to crush 
trade unions if they can. The unions have been 
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getting the results for their members, that is why 
they have brought forth the wrecking association. 

In Omaha every bank, every retail store, every 
wholesale house, every railroad official, and every 
contractor is in the wreckers’ association. There 
are, no doubt, 700 men in it. This big crowd is 
controlled absolutely by 24 men who compose the 
executive committee. This committee holds secret 
meetings weekly, and their orders are implicitly 
obeyed. Every man of them will tell you they are 
friendly to unions; that they are not trying to 
destroy them; that they are only organized to 
— themselves from unreasonable unions. 

here are many business men who are not in sym- 
pathy with them, but there is some mysterious 
power used to force all to join. I have been 
reliably informed that one large retailer offered to 
pay $500 to the wreckers’ treasury if he would not 

compelled to join. They took the $500 and made 
him join. 

After a year’s close study of this new enemy of 
the trade union, I am convinced that publicity is 
the only thing the new crusaders fear. Publicity 
as to their inside workings will have two effects. 
It will reveal to the rank of trade unionists the 
fact that the union wreckers have no other purpose 
in view than to destroy absolutely the trade union 
movement of this continent. When the workers 
know the game of the Parry crusaders they will 
close up the ranks and stand ‘‘side by each ’’ with 
their forces toward the enemy. Publicity will 
expose to America’s great arbiter—public senti- 
ment—the yellow tricks of the wreckers, the 
coercion, intimidation, and bulldozing they prac- 
tice in secret. 

Organized labor has no right to expect the daily 
papers to editorially take its side of the question 
and pound the enemy day after day. The wreckers 
have no right to expect the daily papers to fight 
their battle. The unions must meet this new enemy 
intelligently. The writer believes the way to do 
this is to establish labor papers in every city in the 
country. If the members get into the habit of read- 
ing every week the movements of the enemy and 
the unions are defended—as they can be—intelli- 
gently, it will: crystallize the thought of all the 
members, those who attend meetings and even 
those who do not. The members will talk over the 
matters with their wives, their lodge associates, 
their relations, their neighbors. Think what a 
public sentiment this will be created. 

The work of the organizers should goon as here- 
tofore, but the establishment of good labor papers 
to be put in the homes of every member is a neces- 
sary part of the educational work. 

F,. A, KENNEDY. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 

EDITOR AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST: 
To understand properly the textile situation in 
Philadelphia one must remember that organization 
amongst the textile workers is a recent growth, if 
we except the days when the Knights of Labor 
existed, at which time the textile workers were or- 
ganized along with other trades in Philadelphia. 

For many years after that the workers in the 
textile industry were practically unorganized until 
the panic of 1893 and 1894, and the reductions in 
wages put in effect at that time made it imperative 
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that something be done to improve the working 
conditions in the textile mills. 

A few unions were organized and joined the na- 
tional union of textile workers, which was just 
beginning to make headway in the eastern states, 
and business conditions having improved, the tex- 
tile unions in many cases demanded of the manu- 
facturers their old wage schedule. 

The district council of textile workers had a bill 
drawn up and presented to the legislature at Har- 
risburg limiting the hours of women and children 
to 55 per week, but the bill never reached an im- 
portant stage. 

The district council passed out of existence, and 
the local unions withdrew from the national and 
went along on ‘‘independent”’ lines until the Cen- 
tral Union of Textile Workers of Philadelphia and 
vicinity was organized four years ago. 

The local unions began to gain in numbers and 
several impressed their importance upon the man- 
ufacturers by demanding increases in wages, and 
in one instance a reduction of working hours. 
Although wages were increased in many instances, 
the hours still remained at 60 per week, while 
several other states had reduced the hours; 58 in 
Massachusetts, 56 in New York, and 55 in New 
Jersey. The central union built up rapidly until 
20 or more local unions were affiliated. 

The improved machinery being continually intro- 
duced had not lightened the labor of the textile 
worker, but had rendered the work more arduous, 
making it absolutely necessary, for health’s sake 
alone, to try to improve the working conditions of 
the operative. 

The central union, thinking the time opportune, 
called a textile workers’ convention for April 11, 
1903, inviting all textile unions in Philadelphia 
and vicinity to send delegates. Thirty-five unions 
responded to the call, representing 40,000 organ- 
ized textile workers, and by a unanimous vote of 
the convention it was decided to request a 55 hour 
working week, to go into effect June ist. 

Much ill feeling was aroused between the piece 
workers and time workers on the subject of wages, 
the time workers desiring the same pay for 55 
hours as they formerly received for 60. The con- 
vention decided that wages should be left for future 
consideration, but several unions presented de- 
mands for wages along with the hours. 

The manufacturers took advantage of the lack 
of unity of action, and decided to resist the de- 
mands fora shorter work week. On June 1 the 
textile trade, almost to a man, was completely tied 
up, and to the surprise of the most sanguine the 
crafts that were also totally unorganized responded 
to the strike inaugurated on that date. 

Concessions were made by manufacturer to the 
demands almost every day for three or four weeks, 
at the end of which time some 110 mills were 
being run 55 hours per week, or on that schedule. 
No strike was ordered in the lace trade, 55 hours 
being granted, and in one other trade, the tapestry 
carpet, every mill with one exception was granted 
the shorter work week. Of the 100,000 workers 
who went on strike probably 70,000 remained out 
for 10 weeks, at which time many crafts returned 
to work practically starved into submission. The 
ingrain carpet trade remained on strike for 15 
weeks, and the skein dyers and mercerizers re- 
turned to work after 18 weeks, thus ending the 
greatest textile strike on record in the United 
States. 
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The lace and tapestry carpet trade are still work- 
ing the 55 hour week and in a few other instances 
the concessions gained are being retained. 

Since the conclusion of the strike the average 
number of hours worked have been about thirty or 
less per week, and at the present time many of the 
mills are running on a 40-hour work week, and 
probably half the machinery in the textile district 
idle. ‘‘The cotton king ’’ would be able to give 
the true reason for these conditions. 

In this manner the textile manufacturers have 
answered their argument of last summer, that it 
was impossible to grant a shorter work week than 
60 hours. 

The textile business will have to improve con- 
siderably before great progress can be made in the 
organizing field in Philadelphia, but much can be 
done at this time by one thoroughly conversant 
with the situation, in trying to hold and build up 
the unions struggling for existence. 

The following organizations have joined the 
United Textile Workers of America since the cam- 
paign was inaugurated on January ist: 

Cloth Weavers’ Union, No. 72; Upholstery 
Weavers’ Union, No. 25; Tapestry Carpet Weav- 
ers’ Union, No. 1; Tapestry Carpet Weavers’ 
Union, No. 2; Damask Weavers’ Union of Frank- 
ford, voted favorably to affiliate; Turkish Towel 
Weavers’ Union; Art Square Weavers’ Union. The 
skein dyers and mercerizers’ union, ingrain carpet 
weavers, and several other unions will probably af- 
filiate in the near future. 

Good work is being done in Philadelphia in 
giving the independent unions a practical demon- 
stration that the A. F. of L, is willing and ready to 
help build up their organizations. 

It is being shown that the A. F. of L. is doing 


something for the textile workers in Philadelphia, 
and there is no doubt that all of the textile 
unions will eventually affiliate with the national 
union. 

As the textile business will undoubtedly improve 
in the near future the field will then be ripe for 
new organizations, and Philadelphia should lead 
the United States in textile organizations, over 
100,000 workers being engaged in the industry. 

’ The factory act of 1901 provides for proper and 
effective sanitary conveniences, but in many cases 
this provision is not enforced. The same act de- 
mands that seats be provided for female employes 
when not actively engaged the entire time, but this 
provision is totally disregarded. Not less than 45 
minutes is the law for noon meal, but a majority of 
the mills allow 30 or 40 minutes; in a few instances 
45. This provision is not enforced on account of a 
loophole in the act allowing factory inspector to 
grant permission for shorter meal time in certain 
cases. 

The engineers secure their licenses from the 
department of public safety in Philadelphia, being 
exempt from the authority of the state department, 
the city authorities at/ending also to fire escapes 
and other matters. 

There are very many things that could be done 
to improve the working conditions in the textile 
mills, but under the political ring rule in Philadel- 
phia the textile worker must depend almost en- 
tirely on his trade organization. 

It is hoped the city of brotherly love will soon 
be thoroughly organized, with the assistance of the 
organizers of the national and international unions 
and the A. F. of L. The work they have done so 
far has proven very effective. 

THomasS H. FLYNN. 





LABOR LEGISLATION. 


Just before the adjournment of congress the view 
of organized labor as presented by Senator Thomas 
N. Patterson, of Colorado, was sustained, and the 
following sections regarding Chinese exclusion 
were passed and made a part of the general de- 
ficiency bill: 


Chinese Exclusion. 


Sec. 5. That section of the act of yy approved 
April 29, 1902, entitled ‘“‘An act to prohibit the coming into 
and to regulate the residence within the United States, its 
territories, and all territory under its jurisdiction, and the 
District of Columbia, of Chinese and persons of Chinese de- 
scent,”’ is hereby amended so as to read as follows: 

“All laws in force on the 29th day of April, 1902, regulat- 
ing, suspending, or prohibiting the coming of Chinese per- 
sons or persons of Chinese descent into the United States, 
and the residence of such persons therein, including sections 
5, 6. 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13, and 14 of the act entitled ‘An act to 
prohibit the coming of Chinese laborers into the United 
States,’ approved September 13, 1888, be and the same are 
hereby re-enacted, extended, and continued, without modi- 
fication, limitation, or condition; and said laws shall also 
apply to the island territory under the jurisdiction of the 
United States, and prohibit the immigration of Chinese 
laborers, not citizens of the United States. from such island 
territory to the mainland territory of the United States, 
whether in such island territory at the time of cession or 
not, and from one — of the island territory of the 
United States to another portion of the said island territory: 


Provided, however, that said laws shall not apply to the 
transit of Chinese laborers from one island to another 
island of the same group; and any islands within the juris- 
diction of any state or the district of Alaska shall be con- 
sidered a part of the mainland under this section.” 

Approved April 27, 1904. 

Convict Labor. 

An amendment was made to the postoffice appro- 
priation bill, having for its purpose the prevention 
of convict-made material and supplies being pur- 
chased by the government. The amendment was : 

For mail bags, cord fasteners, label cases, and for labor 
and material necessary for repairing equipment, and for in - 
cidental expenses pertaining thereto, three hundred thousand 
dollars: “Provided, That hereafter no contract shall be entered 
tnto by the Postoffice Department for purchase of material or 
supplies to be manufactured by convict labor.” 


Free Public School Lectures. 

An appropriation by congress was made for the 
District of Columbia to provide free lectures in 
the free public schools, such as have been in vogue 
in New York, Boston, Cleveland, and many other 
cities. 





Congress directed that two colliers shall be built 
by the government in its own navy yards. 





OFFICIAL CIRCULAR. 


IN ADJUSTMENT OF BREWERY WORKMEN, ENGINEERS’, FIREMEN’S 
CONTROVERSY. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 76, 1904. 


To the Officers and Members 
of all Affiliated Organizations. 


DEAR SIRS AND BROTHERS: The Boston con- 
vention of the A. F. of L. instructed the Executive 
Council to revoke the charter of the International 
Union of United Brewery Workmen unless that 
organization complied with the decision to turn 
over the engineers and firemen, members of that 
organization, to the International Union of Steam 
Engineers and the International Brotherhood of 
Stationary Firemen. 

The Executive Council, at the meeting held at 
Denver, Colo., April 18, endeavored to bring about 
the desired result without recourse to the revoca- 
tion of the charter, and to safeguard the brewery 
workmen's organization in the maintenance of its 
integrity over the various branches of the brewing 
industry conceded to the international union of 
the brewery workmen. With that object in view 
conferences were held at Denver with representa- 
tives of the brewery workmen’s, the engineers’,and 
firemen’s international unions, as well as a repre- 
sentative of the Executive Council, and a common 
ground reached for an agreement by which the 
above might be accomplished, at the same time 
epee a proper method and time for the trans- 
er of the engineers and firemen to the organiza- 
tions under whose jurisdiction they properly 
come; also to secure to those transferred members 
their good standing and equal rights with the 
members of the organizations to which they are to 
be transferred. The agreement hereto appended is 
the one tentatively agreed to by the following rep- 
resentatives of the organizations named, viz: 

Louis KEMPER, Natl. Sec. \ Rep. of the Brewery 

AUGUST PRIESTERSBACH. } orkmen, 

ROBERT A. MCKEE, secretary, engineers. 

C. L. SHAMP, secretary, firemen. 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, president, A. F. of L. 

The representatives of the brewery workmen 
desired to have the authority of the members of 
their organization before signing the agreement, 
and at the suggestion of the Executive Council the 
appended joint letter was agreed upon, to be ad- 
dressed to the members of the Brewery Workmen’s 
International Union. 

The Executive Council has made the appended 
agreement its decision as an adjustment of the 
matter in controversy, and the hope is entertained 
by the Executive Council that the brewery work- 
men will appreciate the advantages that will accrue 
from the amicable, honorable, and advantageous 
adjustment of this long-standing dispute, and vote 
in favor thereof, thus giving their international 
officers the authority to sign the agreement. 

To bring about this much to be desired result 


should be the hope and duty of every sincere mem-- 


ber of the trade union movement of our country. 
Fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


JOINT LETTER. 
DENVER, COLO., April 25, 1904. 


To the Officers and Members of the International 


Union of United Brewery Workmen, Cincin- 
natt, Ohio. 

DEAR SIRS AND BROTHERS: The undersigned 
representatives of the international union and of 
the A. F. of L. at the suggestion of the Executive 
Council jointly address you upon a matter of vital 
importance to the workmen in the brewery in- 
dustry, tothe international union, and to the entire 
labor movement. 

You are aware of the decision rendered both by 
the New Orleans and Boston conventions of the 
A. F. of L. in regard tothe question of under whose 
jurisdiction the brewery workmen, the engineers 
and the firemen properly come. 

We are also aware of the conclusions reached at 
the last convention of the international union, and 
although not in the position at this time to defi- 
nitely say how the present question upon the same 
subject will be decided by the referendum vote, 
yet in view of all the circumstances connected with 
the interests of the international union and the 
general labor movement, the document approved 
by the A. F. of L. Executive Council and herewith 
submitted for agreement should be considered and 
voted upon separately from the subject now being 
voted upon by the referendum of the membership. 

Without discussing now as to the wisdom or 
practicability of the decisions reached in the con- 
troversy between the brewery workmen’s, the 
engineers’, and the firemen’s international unions, 
the fact is that the American labor movement has 
decided that the engineers and firemen shall come 
under the jurisdiction of the International Union 
of Steam Engineers and the International Brother- 
hood of Stationary Firemen, respectively. 

By a reference to the document approved by the 
Executive Council you will observe that the fears 
entertained by many of the members of the Brewery 
Workers’ International Union must be dispelled, 
for it guarantees to the international union the 
jurisdiction over all branches of the brewery in- 
dustry not now otherwise decided. In other words, 
the document of tentative agreement, while it 
directs that the engineers onl eames shall be 
transferred from the Brewery Workers’ Interna- 
tional Union to the two other international unions, 


maintains the integrity of the Brewery Workers” 


International Union. 
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Then again, provision is made for the protection 
of the engineers and firemen who will be trans- 
ferred from the one to the other International 
Union. That is, that they shall be accepted as 
members without the payment of fine or initiation 
fee of any kind and immediately become entitled 
to whatever benefits and protection any other 
member of the engineers’ and firemen’s interna- 
tional and local unions may be entitled. 

In addressing this letter to you the hope is en- 
tertained that by your approval of the proposition 
it will eliminate the contests and conflicts which 
have occurred in the past few years between the 
brewery workmen, the engineers, and the firemen, 
and that instead of being arrayed against each 
other they may co-operate to further the interests 
of all employes of the breweries and cement the 
bonds of unity, fraternity, and solidarity among the 
workmen of America. 


Fraternally yours, 
, Representatives of the In- 
Louis KEMPER, Nail. Sec. ternational Union of 
United Brewery Work- 
men of America. 
SAMUEL GomPERS, President, 


American Federation of Labor. 


\UGUST PRIESTERSBACH, 


BREWERY WORKERS’, ENGINEERS’, FIREMEN’S 
AGREEMENT. 

To be Ratified by the Organizations in Interest. 

In compliance with the decision of the Boston 
Convention of the American Federation of Labor, 
and for the purpose of providing the means there- 
under by which the best interests of all parties 
may be conserved, the undersigned agree that 
the engineers and firemen employed in breweries 
come under the jurisdiction of the International 
Union of Steam Engineers and the International 
Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen, respectively, 
and all other brewery employes not otherwise now 
decided by the American Federation of Labor 
come under the the jurisdiction of the Interna- 
tional Union of United Brewery Workmen of 
America. 

For the purposeof carrying into effect the decision 
above referred to, all engineers and firemen now 
members of the International Union of United 
Brewery Workmen of America shall during the 
week of July 13-20 (inclusive), 1904, be given a 
clear transfer card by the respective secretaries of 
local unions belongirg to the International Union 
of United Brewery Workmen of America, these 
cards to be accepted by local unions without 
discrimination, and the holders of these cards ad- 
mitted to full membership into the local unions 
belonging to the International Union of Steam 
Engineers and the International Brotherhood of 
Stationary Firemen without the payment of any 
initiation fee or fine of any kind ; and these newly 
admitted engineers and firemen shall immediately 
become entitled to all the rights, benefits, and 
protection as all other members of said local en- 
gineers’ and firemen’s unions, provided, of course, 
that the regular dues or assessments shall be paid 
by all members of said local unions of engineers 
and firemen. 

The first Monday in October, 1904, two repre- 
sentatives from the International Union of United 
Brewery Workmen of America, one representative 
from the International Union of Steam Engineers, 
and one representative from the International 


Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen, shall meet at 
a place agreed upon by the officers of the organiza- 
tions named, for the pu of forming an Inter- 
national Joint Conference Board. The officers of 
the organizations named shall agree upon the place 
for holding the meeting for the formation of this 
International Joint Conference Board on or before 
September 19, 1904. Should they fail to agree by 
that time as to the place of meeting, then the 
‘president of the A. F. of L. shall be empowered to 
esignate a place. 

The International Joint Conference Board pro- 
vided for shall consist of four members, two repre- 
sentatives from the International Union of United 
Brewery Workmen of America, one representative 
from the International Union of Steam Engineers, 
and one from the International Brotherhood of 
Stationary Firemen. 

The duties of the International Joint Conference 
Board shall be to co-operate for the purpose of 
protecting and promoting the interests of the 
members and crafts cove by the respective 
jurisdictions of the organizations parties hereto. 

It shall require a majority vote of the Interna- 
tional Joint Conference Board to decide upon any 
case presented, and in the event of this board being 
unable to reach a decision they shall select a fifth 
man within two days with co-equal powers to the 
other representatives constituting the board, and 
the decision reached by the board thus constituted 
shall be final and binding upon all parties con- 
cerned. 

In the event of the inability of the International 
Joint Conference Board to select by majority vote 
the fifth man, as herein provided, the president of 
the A. F. of L. shall be notified within 24 hours, 
and by telegraph, if necessary, and he shall be em- 
powered to select a fifth man to act with the Inter- 
national Joint Conference Board, as herein pro- 
vided, with co-equal power to all the other mem- 
bers of the International Joint Conference Board, 
and the decision by the board thus constituted 
shall be final and binding upon all parties to this 
agreement. 

The International Joint Conference Board shall 
meet the first Monday in February, 1905, and on 
the same day each year succeeding, and shall also 
meet at such other times as may be necessary at 
such place as may be mutually agreed upon by the 
officers of the international unions parties to this 
agreement. 

In the event of the failure to agree as to the 
place where the meeting of the International Joint 
Conference Board shall be held the president of the 
A. F. of L. shall be empowered to designate the 
place for the holding of such ~~ | 

Local joint conference boards shall be formed in 
each city or locality where there are local unions 
of the above-named international unions, said local 
joint conference boards to be constituted as follows: 

Two representatives of the local union or unions 
under the jurisdiction of the International Union 
of United Brewery Workmen of America, and one 
representative each from the local unions of the 
International Union of Steam Engineers and the 
International Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen. 

Each local union or unions desiring the assist- 
ance of the parties to this agreement shall present 
their demands or grievances to the local joint con- 
ference boards for approval. 

All questions under consideration by the local 


. 


joint conference boards shall be decided by a ma- 
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jority vote, and in case of disagreement they shall 
select a fifth man within two days who shall have 
co-equal power with other members of the local 
joint conference boards, and the decision reached 

y the local joint conference boards thus consti- 
tuted shall be final and binding upon the local 
unions in the city or locality. 

If the local joint conference boards prefer to 
submit any matter in controversy to the Interna- 
tional Joint Conference Board instead of to the se- 
lection of a fifth man, they shall have the power 
to do so. 

Local unions coming under the jurisdiction of 
the international unions, parties to this agreement, 
shall form local joint conference boards in the dif- 
ferent cities and localities the second Monday in 
October, 1904, and shall meet not less than once in 
each month thereafter, or as often as may be 
necessary. 

The local unions in entering into agreements 
with employers shall arrange that these agreements 
terminate at the same time. 

In the event of the failure to secure agreements 
or to adjust grievances between local unions with 
employers, it sha!l be within the power of the local 
joint conference boards to declare strikes, provid- 
ing the same have been approved by the Interna- 
tional Joint Conference Board. 

Strikes may be declared off by the International 
Joint Conference Board or by the local joint con- 
ference boards by and with the consent of the In- 
ternational Joint Conference Board. 

In case of disagreement regarding the interpre- 
tation of any part of this agreement, the same shall 
be referred to the International Joint Conference 


Board; and in the event of that board being unable 
to reach a decision by a majority vote, the said In- 
ternational Joint Conference Board shall select a 
fifth man within two days, with co-equal power to 
themselves, and a majority vote of the said Inter- 
national Joint Conference Board as thus constituted 
shall be final and binding upon all parties. 

Existing agreements between the parties hereto 
and employers shall not be disturbed, except as to 
the transfer of members ds herein provided, and 
the transfer of such agreements to the organiza- 
tions to which such members have been trans- 
ferred. And no further agreements shall be made 
by the parties hereto in conflict with the provisions 
of this agreement. 

Any party to this agreement may propose 
amendments to this agreement, provided that not 
less ‘han thirty days’ notice in writing is given to 
the other parties to this agreement, and unless 
agreed to by them a meeting of the International 
Joint Conference Board shall be held for the con- 
sideration of the proposed amendments, and if 
adopted by a majority vote of the International 
Joint Conference Board, shall become a part of this 
agreement. 





Signatures of officers of International Union of 
United Brewery Workmen (to be appended). 

Signature of International Union of Steam En- 
gineers (to be appended). 

Signature of International Brotherhood of Sta- 
tionary Firemen (to be appended). 

Signature of President American Federation of 
Labor (to be appended). 





THE LAW ON STRIKES. 


In an opinion last month Judge Evans, of the 
federal court, laid down certain principles, which 
in a few words define the rights of all parties. The 
main points that he made were as follows: 

First. Every person has the right to work for 
anybody who will employ him. 

Second. Every person hasa right to employ any- 
one who wishes to work. 

Third. Those who wish to strike may lawfully 
do so if no contracts prevent, and, even if it vio- 
lates a contract, they may do so, subject to dam- 
ages therefor. 

Fourth. Employers who wish to take the step 
usually called a ‘‘ lockout’’ may do so, subject, of 
course, to damages for any breach of contract. 


Fifth. Labor unions are perfectly legitimate, and 
possibly necessary. 

Sixth. Peaceable and kindly arguments and even 
persuasions are perfectly admissible from mem- 
bers of labor unions in their efforts to induce per- 
sons not to take the places of those ‘‘ locked out,’’ 
yet all manner of violence in connection with such 
efforts is wrongful and unlawful. 

The whole philosophy of a strike is covered by 
these cardinal principles. It is obvious that no set 
of men would strike if they believed that their 
places could be promptly filled and they them- 
selves left without work. It is therefore obvious 
that the men, inicase of a strike, will try to pre- 
vent others from taking their places. 





IN DENVER. 


President Gompers was surrounded by tele- 
grams, special delivery letters, and a great mass of 
papers. , 

“TI am more than busy,”’ he said, ‘‘and I don’t 
see how we are going to get through. 

“This is the third time the Executive Council 
has met since the Boston convention last Novem- 
ber? It was the sentiment of the convention that 
we hold one meeting west of the Missouri River and 
we selected Denver.”’ 

‘“‘The labor situation—is it going ahead ?”’ 

‘The labor movement is certainly going ahead. 
Here and there we may have our setbacks, but the 


trend of the labor world is to be up and doing—to 
go ahead. We are going to live forever. We are 
making progress to-day, and we are planning and 
striving for to-morrow, for next year, and the years 
to come. We are not living in the sky, but right 
here on earth.”’ 

“Do you expect the Western Federation of 
Miners to join the A. F. of L.?” 

“I do. They must. Right now they are —_— 
money from our different unions. Why shoul 
they not become members? It may not be to-day 
or to-morrow or this year. They are bound to join. 
We are helping them in many ways.” 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 
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In this department is presented a comprehensive review of labor conditions through- 


out the country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor organizers of labor conditions in their 


vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions grined without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 


Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances of state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 
Injunctions. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that more 
than 1,200 of the organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their 
reports after the day’s toil is finished in factory, mill, or mine. 

The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in 
the industrial development of the country. It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. The 
information comes from those familiar with the conditions of which they write. 

These organizers are themselves wage workers. They participate in the struggles of 
the people for better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in 
short, do the thousand and one things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage workers in various 
sections of the country and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with 


each other. 


Taken in connection with the reports from National and International Secretaries, 
this department gives a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Blast Furnace Workers. 


William J. Clark.—We are doing very nicely. 
Expect to charter locals at Omaha, Neb.; Nevada, 
Mo.; St. Louis, Mo.; Pittsburg, Kan.; Woodlawn, 
Ala.; Bessemer, Ala.; Alabama City, Ala.; Gadsden, 
Ala., and several other places. We thank the A. F. 
of L. organizers for their good work in our behalf. 
Our trade was never in better shape than present. 
Have no strikes or lockouts to a. During the 
month organized unions at Ashland, Ky., and 
Ironton, O. ; 


Coopers. 


J. A. Cable.—Have formed new locals in Hali- 
fax, N. S.; Ponce, Porto Rico; Terre Haute, Ind.; 
Lutcher, La.; Bainbridge, Ga., and Indian Rock, 
Va. We have strikes on hand at the following 
places: Cincinnati, Green Bay, Wis.; Seattle, 
Wash.; New York City, and Des Moines, Ia. 


Cement Workers. 


O. A. Tveitmoe.—General condition of our trade 
good. Prospects seem bright, and we hope to make 
a good showing next month. At present we have 
lockout in Chicago and strike in St. Louis for 
union wage scales. 


Gold Beaters. 


W. N. Batturs.—All men in our craft employed. 
Trade fair, considering this is our dull season. We 
are trying to get the bookbinders in Philadelphia 
to use union gold leaf. 


Print Cutters. 


Thos. I. G. Eastwood.—General trade conditions 
= All members steadily employed. Unions 
eeping up their membership. 
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Seamen. 


Wm. Frazier.—Trade fair on the Pacific coast. 
Traffic starting up on the lakes, with good pros- 
pects for busyseason. Atlantic dull at this writing. 
Atlantic coast sailors have been on strike against 
reduction in wages. 


Steam Engineers. 


R. A. McKee.—During the month have char- 
tered locals in the following places : Scranton, Pa.; 
Manchester, N. H.; Birmingham, Ala.; Aberdeen, 
Wash., and reinstated local union in Dubuque, 
Iowa. Trade in gocd condition. 


Table Knife Grinders. 


John J. Prokop.—Trade conditions are the best 
we have ever known. Every shop working full 
time with the exception of the Shelton shop, which 
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We found employ- 


was recently burned down. 
Unions keep up 


ment for the men in other shops. 
their membership in good shape. 


Wood, Wire, and Metal Lathers. 

A. F. Liebig.—Outlook for work fair. We re- 
ceive numerous calls for organizers, which indicate 
that men in our craft are desirous of improving 
their conditions. We request assistance from the 
various trade organizers in forming new locals. 
Chartered new unions in Syracuse, N. Y., and 
Coffeyville, Kansas. During the month we ex- 
pended $200 in death benefits. 


Watch Case Engravers. 

Fred Huber.—Our spring trade is now over, con- 
sequently we do not expect any rush for some 
months. Our local in Chicago is still out against 
a reduction in wages. The men are standing firm. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE, AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 


ALABAMA. 


Birmingham.—H. N. Randall: 

Condition of organized labor improved since last 
report. Unorganized are still in same unimproved 
condition. All men are pretty steadily employed. 
Wages were cut in the steel plant, but as result 
of strike the men returned to work without any re- 
duction in wages. J.C. Carmichael, the injunction 
judge, and Z. T. Rudolph the attorney for the Cit- 
izens’ Alliance, were defeated as candidates for 
judge of chancery and circuit solicitor, respectively. 
About fifty per cent more union labeled goods is 
handled here now than last year. Organized bar- 
tenders and formed central union during the month. 
Clerks and engineers are about ready to form 
unions. : 

Mobile.—T. B. Foster : 

The unorganized workers are coming into line. 
Cooks and waiters organized during the month. 
Will form a trades council and federal union within 
the month. Building trades are in better shape 
than usual at this time of the year. The general 
condition of organized labor is much better than 
the condition of the unorganized. Good work is 
done for the union labels. 

Sheffield —George B. Squires : 

Industrial conditions throughout this section 
fair. Work is steady. There is a strong movement 
by the united labor league against the anti-boycott 
law. Formed two unions of bartenders and one 
local of retail clerks. Will reorganize trades and 
labor council of Decatur. Huntsville had no labor 
organizations until quite recently. Have succeeded 
in forming two locals there. Have asked Organ- 
izer Randall to visit that place. He can do some 
effective work in the way of further organization. 


ARKANSAS. 

Fort Smith.—J. LU. Williams : 

Condition of organized labor improving. Work 
is steady and plentiful. During the month organ- 
ized six new unions. Have two trades about ready 
to organize. Have no strikes or lockouts to report. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Bakersfield.—H. W. McMullin: 
Street car men, stablemen, and stationary firemen 
are organizing. Allied metal mechanics and laun- 
dry workers organized during month. Organized 


trades have a decided advantage over the unorgan- 
ized workers. Labor conditions improving. Work 
is steady for union men. We patronize all union 
labels. 

Los Angeles.—l,. D. Biddle : 

Union men secure better wages and shorter 
hours than non-union. There are a good many idle 
men here, but union members seem to be steadily em- 
ployed. Molders and bookbinders are out on strike. 
Waiters are likely to win their strike. Local labor 
bureau runs a tobacco department where none but 
union labeled goods is sold and union clerks em- 
ployed. The injunction against the labor council, 
secured by a local packing house, has been dis- 
solved in favor of organized labor. Shoe clerks, 
brickmakers, and bill posters will form unions 
shortly. 


Pasadena.—J. N. Lancaster : 

Conditions improving. The cheap railway rates 
and other inducements cause many non-union men 
to come here, but we expect to maintain the 
present wages throughout the summer. Work is 
plentiful for union men. 


San Francisco.—F. C. Wheeler : 

Organized trades are steadily improving their 
condition. San Mateo labor council was formed 
during the month. Two employers were arrested 
for misrepresenting conditions during a recent 
strike. State federation doing good work for the 
union labels. 


Santa Rosa. J. G. Lawler : 

Organized labor progressing. Condition of 
outside employment during the spring months 
was unsteady, owing to the continuous rains. 
A new building trades council has been formed 
and will affiliate with structural building trades 
alliance. Teamsters are having some trouble 
with express company, but we hope for speedy 
settlement. Good work is done for the union 
labels. Painters’ union and central labor union 
were formed at Napa during the month. Will 
organize label leagues at Santa Rosa, Petaluma, 
and Vallejo shortly. 


COLORADO. 


Trinidad.—Dan Saylor: 
Organized labor improving its condition. The 
eight hour day is universal among organized trades. 
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Miners are still out on strike, but are standing 
firm although marshal law has been declared. All 
union men demand the union labels. 


FLORIDA, 


Jacksonville.—George Strongman: 

Condition of organized labor in building trades 
good. Nearly every trade is organized. Plumbers 
and stone cutters have secured the eight hour day. 
Bartenders reduced their hours to 10 per day with- 
out strike. Bakers, clerks, and stage employes 
organized recently. Teamsters, bill posters, sign 
painters, anda label league are being organized. 
Employment is dull here in summer. 


Orlando.—R. l. Harper: 

All seaport towns throughout this section are 
organizing and conditions are improving. The in- 
land towns are also joining the movement slowly, 
but in an earnest way. Employment exceptionally 
plentiful in all lines, especially in the building 
trades. Tampa recently won the eight hour day 
and increased wages from 10 to 30 per cent. Most 
of building trades in Jacksonville secured the 
eight hour day. The lumber and turpentine in- 
dustries are unorganized and work 10 and 12 hours 
per day at very low rate of wages. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that Florida has a law prohibiting 
‘pluck me’’ commissaries, all the unorganized 
lumber mills, turpentine farms, and phosphate 
mines are running such stores and compel patron- 
age of the same by employes. During the month 
organized three locals of carpenters, clerks, a 
federal union, typographical union, and long- 
shoremen. Several unions are about ready to or- 
ganize at Gainesville, Palatka, Ocala, Leesburg, 
DeLand, Sanford, and Orlando. The union labels 
are generally patronized throughout the state. 


ILLINOS. 


Alion.—P. Fitzgerald and John Tubman: 

There is no unorganized labor in the skilled 
trades. Organized labor in good shape, but the un- 
skilled crafts are in need of improvement; work is 
steady. Electrical workers are on strike for the 
eight hour day and will likely settle satisfactorily 
to the union. Girls in overall factory, when un- 
organized, make as little as $3 per week; after or- 
ganization they make at least three times as much, 
Good work is done for the union labels. City 
council passed an ordinance increasing wages for all 
contract labor to $1.75 per day. Ladies’ label 
league has been formed during the month. Gar- 
ment workers have organized. Metal mechanics 
are about ready toform union. 


Aurora.—A. E. Ireland and Wm. E. Cleveland: 

Industrial conditions improving for organized 
workers. There is very little unorganized labor, 
and that only in unskilled trades, in this locality. 
Corset workers are locked out because employes 
would not return to the 10 hourday. All organized 
trades secure shorter hours and higher wages than 
the unorganized. We have started a labor paper 
and will boom the work of organization through- 
out this locality. Unorganized workers in bad 
shape, receiving about thirty-five per cent less 
wages and entirely at the mercy of employers. 
Work is steady for union men. Wages in union 
establishments have remained stationary, but non- 
union plants have suffered reductions. We elected 
two supervisors, town clerk, and collector, at the 


recent election, friendly to organized labor. A 
federal union will be formea at Napesville shortly. 
Literature advertising the union labels is dis- 
tributed by the central trades assembly. Woman's 
label league is also doing splendid work for the 
union labels. 


Belleville.—James Borden: 
All branches of labor organized in this locality. 


_ About ninety-eight per cent of the wage-earners 


hold union cards. Work is plentiful and steady. 
The carriage workers, a new union, struck for in- 
creased wages, and after a week they secured a 
satisfactory settlement. Fully 60 per cent of the 
workers are working eight hours. Miners are the 
only workers that accepted cut of wages. All union 
labels are patronized. 


Bloomington.—A. C. Cattermull: 

Condition of organized labor improving, and in 
the main the unions have been quite successful, 
despite the opposition of the organized employers. 
There is not so great a difference as one would ex- 
pect between the condition of the organized and 
unorganized workers, as the non-unionists have 
profited by the work of the unions. A large per 
cent of the workers are organized. Work is quite 
steady, and the outlook good for summer. Painters 
are on strike and sure to win. Street car workers 
are still on strike, but the system is not patronized 
and the outlook indicates success for the strikers. 
Two of the members of the street car men’s union 
are prosecuted for boycott, but there is no bad ef- 
fect on the union. Painters are out for union shop 
and the street car men for increased wages. There 
is a sharp contest going on between the unions and 
the Citizens’ Alliance upon the question of ‘‘open’’ 
shop. The movement on foot for the public owner- 
ship of the street car system is also of interest to 
the workers. G work is done for the union 
labels and there is a steady demand for them. All 
unions are actively working to increase their mem- 
bership. Bakers are likely to reorganize. 


Chicago.—Emmet Flood and A. H. Garfield: 

The majority of the workers here are organized; 
very few non-union men in this locality. Organ- 
ized workers are holding their own, have shortened 
hours and increased wages in some instances, 
while the unorganized are practically at°a stand- 
still, and in some cases accepting reduction in 
wages. Work is steady except in some very rare 
cases. Wages have improved slightly without 
strike. The workers who were compelled to strike 
either bettered their conditions or prevented em- 
ployers from forcing a reduction in wages. Pros- 
pects bright for a very busy season in the building 
trades. Building trades after strike gained several 
concessions and improved conditions. Clerks are 
growing stronger and will soon be able to do much 
to improve their condition. We are cons‘antly 
working to advance union labels. Coal and ice 
handlers of Indianapolis have organized. 


Decatur.—A. B. Loebenberg : 

Organized labor progressing nicely. The unor- 

anized workers are making inquiries as to organ- 
izing and will have them in line shortly. Union 
men have secured shorter hours and higher pay 
than the unorganized. Work is steady and plenti- 
ful. The demand for the union label is increasing 
and as a consequence the merchants are stocking 
with union goods more thanever. Formed federal 
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union at Vandalia and one of meat cutters at De- 
catur. Prospect good for organizing several new 
trades shortly. 


Havana.—t,. A. Nichols : 

Trade unions are doing everything possible to 
further improve the conditions of the wage-earners 
of this locality. Work fairly steady. Woman’s 
label league is being formed and will promote the 
work for the union labels. All union men patron- 
ize the union labels. 


Herrin.—l.. E. Jacobs : 

Condition of labor has improved to a great ex- 
tent. Very few unorganized trades in this vicinity. 
Clerks gained the shorter workday and improved 
conditions recently. Trades council is preparin 
a picnic, the receipts of which will be contribut 
to the Colorado strikers. Trades council is doing 
good work for the union labels. Musicians and 
barbers expect to organize shortly. 


Kewanee.—A. Menche: 

Building trades have secured agreements for an- 
other year. Retail clerks had some trouble but 
succeeded in having the early closing and union 
store agreement signed. Work is fairly steady for 
organized trades. Machine tenders have adjusted 
their trouble with a local company. Organized 
workers have better conditions and higher pay than 
unorganized men. Good work is done for the union 
labels. Cooks, waiters, tube finishers, and pipe 
mill men are expecting to form unions shortly. 


Metropolis.—W. K. Gaines : 

Work is steady and plentiful, but wages are 
rather low. Engineers, stationary firemen, and. 
bartenders will form unions in the near future. 
We urge all workers to patronize union labeled 
goods. 


Murphysboro.—P. H. Strawhun : 

Organized labor in good shape. Where organiza- 
tions have been perfected wages have been in- 
creased in every instance, with the exception of 
the miners, who by their joint agreement took a 
reduction of five per cent, but in spite of this they 
are the best paid organized laborers in this section. 
There are quite a few unorganized workers in the 
southern part of the state. All organized workers 
have the eight hour day. All strikes have been 
successful. Union men patronize the union labels. 


Quincy.—Aug. C. Lange: 

All branches of organized labor in fair shape. 
Union men are preferred to non-union by most 
employers. Work is steady in most lines. Nearly 
all trades have been successful in securing im- 

roved conditions and higher wages without strike. 
There is no comparison between the conditions of 
the organized and unorganized workers. In two 
instances non-union men struck for increased 
wages, and their places were filled immediately. 
A city ordinance was recently passed requiring a 
forthnightly pay day. Have four new unions about 
ready to organize. All union men patronize the 
union labels. 

Sparta.—S. W. Skelly : 

There are very few unorganized workers in this 
vicinity. Work is steady and plentiful. Hod 


carriers and mortarmakers secured the eight hour 
day and increased wages to 25 cents per hour. 
Musicians have organized since last report. All 
union labels are patronized by union men. 
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Spring field.—R. E. Woodmansee : 

The outlook indicates a prosperous season 
Plasterers and painters have signed their agree- 
ments, plasterers gaining an increase of 50 cents 
per day. Nearly all trades are organized. The 
unorganized are still coming in line. A ladies’ 
label league is being formed and will aid the work 
for the union labels. Hack drivers and express 
wagon drivers are organizing. 


Sterling.—Will F. Miller: 

All building trades have secured their agree- 
ments for the year. Eight of these crafts have se- 
cured increased wages and five have reduced hours. 
Typographical union signed five-year agreement, 
with increased wage and eight hour day. Bartend- 
ers have improved condition in their agreement 
with liquor dealers’ association. Organized federal 
union at Rochelle, Ill. Have five other trades ready 
to organize at that place. Conditions were never 
better than at present. 


INDIANA. 


Booneville.—John Dean: 

Work is plentiful for union men. Bricklayers and 
masons obtained an increase of 20 cents per hour 
without trouble. They have the nine hour day at 
50 cents per hour. All union labels are patronized 
by union men. 


Elkhart.—Geo. Sargent: 

Pressmen have reduced their hours from 10to nine 
without reduction in wages. Carpenters secured a 
10 per cent increase in wages. Painters, paperhang- 
ers, and decorators won strike after being out two 
days, gaining a 12% per cent increase and union 
shop. All contractors have signed agreement. 
Laundry workers are receiving great aid through 
the presence of their international president in 
securing new agreements. Splendid work is done 
for the union labels. 


Evansville.—Louis Fitzwilliam and Emil Levy: 

Conditions are improving in this locality. Work 
is steady for organized crafts. Leather workers 
won strike for increased wages. Seeing the advan- 
tages of organization the non-union men are com- 
ing in line. All union men and women patronize 
the union labels. Industrial conditions fair. Car- 
penters secured an increase of five cents per hour 
and painters obtained two and one-half cents per 
hour increase without strike. 


Indianapolis.—W. A. Landgraf: 

All organized labor is in pretty good shape. 
Splendid prospects for the building trades. Team 
drivers and women’s bindery unions were organ- 
ized during month. Several trades are expecting 
to form unions. We agitate the union labels at all 
times. 


Logansport.—O. P. Smith, C. W. Kleckner, and 
S. E. Price: 

General condition of organized labor improving. 
A large force of unorganized quarry workers near 
here receive very low wages. Non-union workers 
receive very low wages. Brewery workers secured 
increase of $1 to $3.50 per week. Their contract is 
signed for three years. Sheet metal workers are 
locked out, but expect to settle difficulties shortly. 
Fully 22 local unions are working under regulation 
hours and wages. Formed a central trades council 
at Crawfordsville. Locals of wood workers and 
blacksmiths at Terre Haute organized during the 
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month. Laundry workers, freight handlers, paint- 
ers, and barbers will organize at Crawfordsville. A 
special committee from the central body is pushing 
the work for the union labels. The recent conven- 
tion of the Citizens’ Alliance and Citizens’ Indus- 
trial Association at Indianapolis, coupled with the 
communication offered to union labor by contract- 
ors and hostile employers, has had the effect of 
stirring the wage-workers of Indiana to a realiza- 
tion of the importance of getting closer together in 
their various organizations. Throughout the state 
there are many evidences that the more energetic 
Mr. Parry’s organizations grow the closer are the 
various unions bound together and the more inter- 
est is shown by the wage workers in union matters. 
This is especially true of localities like Crawfords- 
ville, where there were but very few labor organi- 
zations in the past, but since the so-called Citizens’ 
Alliance and similar organizations have taken the 
stand against unions the outlook is most encour- 
aging forthe A. F. of L. in this state. There is a 
steady increase in the organized ranks. Garment 
workers, laundry workers, and freight handlers 
expect to form unions shortly. 


Mount Vernon.—James K. Kreutzinger: 

Most union men have steady work. Employment 
was very slack during the winter months, mills 
not running more than half time. This dullness 
caused many unions to postpone organization until 
spring. Work of organization is now going on rap- 
idly. Carpenters seeured many advantages. We are 
steadily pushing the union labels. Painters and 
several other trades are expecting to organize. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Krebs.—W. M. Bell: 

Organized workers in much better shape than 
the unorganized. Carpenters obtained the eight 
hour day without strike and without reduction in 
wages. Telegraphers secured an improved schedule 
of wages. Engineers and firemen have steady em- 
ployment. Other trades fair. Good work is done 
for the union labels. Tiemakers at Spokogee or- 
ganized during the month. Musicians, teamsters, 
and laundry workers are ready to form unions. 


IOWA. 


Cedar Rapids.—A. W. Kool: 

Industrial conditions improving. The unorgan- 
ized in many instances share in some of the bene- 
fits secured by the organized workers. Work is 
picking up in all trades and employment is steady. 
As yet we have no Parryism in this city. All trades 
in excellent shape. Some minor laws favorable to 
labor have been passed. We defeated an unjust 
garnishee law which was introduced in the state 
legislature. Several trades are getting ready to or- 
ganize. All union labels are patronized. 


Des Moines.—Arthur Holder: 

The condition of the workers is affected by the 
Parry influence in this locality. The Parry associa- 
tions have hypnotized the banking and landed in- 
terests, who in turn have put the screws on 
employers, large and small, under threat of cut- 
ting off accommodations in a financial way. The 
employers have formed an oath-bound secret or 
ganization and threaten to drive any man out of 
his business who refuses to run an ‘‘open’’ shop. 
The ultimate object is to disrupt our organizations. 
The calm, deliberate, and steadfast spirit of the 


unions warrants the conclusion that this will never 
be accomplished. The men are standing closer to- 
gether as a class, more conscious every day of their 
rights and more determined to maintain them. No 
new contracts have been secured, still no serious 
encroachments have been made against us. Over 
4,000 men, including miners, are idle, yet we do 
not feel alarmed. Bankruptcy is staring many of 
the employers in the face. This they know, and 
they have no one to blame but themselves. We had 
a prosperous, contented community before it be- 
came inoculated with the Parry fanaticism. 


Marshalltown.—J. C. Crellin: 

Printers have won out for increased wages in 
two offices and will also secure reduced hours in 
anothershop. At the recent city election we elected 
three council men and two park commissioners 
friendly to organized labor. Splendid work is done 
for the union labels. Railroad trackmen have or- 
ganized. Several new unions are organizing. 


KANSAS. 


Fort Scott—F. E. Scott: 

Industrial conditions fair in this vicinity. Work 
is very plentiful and steady. We have had some 
trouble in improving conditions, but have gained 
increased wages and reduced hours. All men who 
wish to work in this locality must have their union 
card paid up. Brick workers and hod carriers have 
formed unions. Union men patronize the union 
labels. 


Tola.—J. F. McCrady: 

Clerks and laundry workers have organized dur- 
ing the month. Teamsters are about to form a 
union. Laundry workers are working to push their 
label to the front. There is a general campaign for 
the eight hour day among the organized crafts. 
Employment not steady in all trades. 


LOUISIANA. 


Baton Rouge.—Joseph L. Williams: 

The trades are slowly coming in line. Unskilled 
laborers have secured from $1 to $1.50 per day, 
carpenters advanced from $1.80 to $2.70, brickma- 
sons’ apprentices to $2 50 per day, and journeymen 
brickmasons to $5.58 per day of nine hours. Team- 
sters, washwomen, and nurses, and stationary 
firemen are ready to form unions. Many of the 
merchants now handle union made goods. Good 
work is done to push the union labels to the front. 


Frankitn.—Adolph Bernard: 

The trade union movement is as yet in its infancy 
here, but already conditions are improving. The 
unorganized forces do not fare as well, having no 
protection or means of securing better conditions. 
Work is steady. We are working to educate the 
workers and our efforts are not without result. 
Several trades are organizing. 


New Iberia.—E. H. Lacroix: 

Without the unions the wages and hours now 
enjoyed in this section by organized workers could 
not be maintained. Wood workers have formed 
union. Will organize clerks, barbers, machinists, 
engineers, and swampers. 


MAINE. 


Portland.—John C. Clarke: 
Work is steady in most branches of employment. 
Prospect good for the summer. Machinists will se- 
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cure the nine hour day and several trades are 
urging the eight hours per day. Nearly all trades 
report steady employment for union men. A meet- 
ing of central labor union was recently addressed 
by F. K. Foster and ‘with good results. Boiler- 
makers have organized aunion. Will soon organize 
metal workers, plumbers, and steamfitters. A com- 
mittee has been appointed to call on merchants 
and urge them to handle union made goods. 


MARYLAND, 


Cumberland.—Oswald Weber: 

Bakers have securad the eight hour day without 
strike. Tailors organized during the month. Sev- 
eral trades are ready to form unions. We demand 
the union labels. While we were not fortunate 
enough to get the legislation we desired, yet we man- 
aged to kill bills unfavorable to organized labor. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Haverhill.—George A. Keene : 

Musicians of Lawrence have organized recently. 
Will form a local of musicians at Newburyport. 
Grocery clerks are renewing their agreements. 
There is a general agitation on hand for the union 
labels. The patrons of retail grocers petitioned for 
the continuance of the Wednesday half holiday 
which was granted last year, and with such success 
that it was granted, even where employers were 
secretly opposed to the idea. They feared to lose 
patronage by refusing to accede to the request of 
their customers. 


Lawrence.—J. B. Cameron : 

Have organized two unions of textile workers. 
Other unions of textile workers are forming. 
Bottlers and drivers will probably secure the sign- 
ing of new contract. Retail clerks will secure the 
half holiday per week all the year around. Since 
last report the unorganized workers in some de- 
partments of a local cotton and worsted mill have 
suffered a reduction of wages and as a result the 
men are on strike, although they only organized 
very recently. Standing committee of city certral 
body working for the union labels. 


Reading.—F. G. R. Gordon : 

Condition of organized labor in this section is 
very much superior to that of the unorganized. 
This fact is evidently clear to the workers, whoare 
now coming in line. Four trades have organized 
during the month. A new union is about to be 
formed. We demand the union labels and do fair 
work for them, but much more might be accom- 
plished. 


MICHIGAN. 


Cadillac.—J. C. Foster : 

Work has started up and will continue to im- 
prove. Organized laborers in demand and work 
steadily at all times. Organized labor far ahead of 
the unorganized in the way of shorter hours and 
higher wages. Will try to organize a large lumber 
mill here. Wood workers and plumbers are about 
to organize. All union labels are patronized. 


Charlotte.—H. B. Proctor: 

There is prospect of a central labor union in this 
section in the near future. Carpenters, painters, 
teamsters, and masons have had their wage scales 
signed. Cigarmakers, clerks, and barbers will have 
their agreements shortly. Work is plentiful. Wages 
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have increased from $1.50 to $3.50 per day. The 
workers are coming inline. Have three new unions 
about to organize. We demand all union label 
goods. 


Holland.—Olef J. Hansen: 

Union men have not received any reduction in 
wages, where on the other hand the unorganized 
workers have had their wages cut from 15 to 20 
per cent. Organized labor holding its own. Good 
work is done for the union labels. 


Sault Ste. Marie.—M. J. McKelvey: 

Union men have improved their conditions ma- 
terially in securing higher wages and shorter work- 
day. The unorganized workers are very poorly 
paid, and work not less than 10 and in some in- 
stances 12 hours per day. Work is steady during 
the spring and summer months. All improvements 
have been gained without strikes, the organiza- 
tions making agreements with employers through 
conferences. None of the unions have been re- 
quired to accept reduction in wages or to recognize 
the ‘‘open”’ shop. City council passed ordinance 
requiring union label on all city printing. We kave 
started a labor paper in the interest of the unions. 
Hod carriers, building laborers, and federal union 
are getting ready to form unions. Plumbers have 
secured half holiday on Saturday. Splendid work 
is done for the union labels. 


West Bay City.—E. W. Haden: 

General condition of organized labor encourag- 
ing. Team owners are asking an increase of 50 
cents per day, and have every prospect of obtain- 
ing same. Am putting all our efforts to building 
up the unions already organized instead of form- 
ing new unions. We elected several union alder- 
men at the recent city election. Will form a union 
of fishermen shortly. 


MISSOURI. 


Alexandria.—H. A. Sheets : 

Prospects were never better than at present. 
Membership of local unions increasing. Wages are 
10 per cent higher than at this time last year. 
Union men are preferred in most cases of employ- 
ment. All union labels are patronized. Have two 
new unions about to be formed. 


Jackson.—Joseph O. Vance : 

Industrial conditions very fair. There has been 
no cut in wages. Carpenters secured increase of 25 
cents per day. Unorganized do not enjoy as good 
conditions as the organized. Painters secured the 
nine-hour day. Work is fairly steady in most 
trades. We purchase no goods without the union 
labels. Painters, decorators, and paperhangers 
have organized. Clerks and teamsters will form 
unions. 


Jefferson City.—H. F. Sarman : 

Work fairly steady in organized crafts. Brick- 
layers secured their contract for the season, scale 
60 cents per hour and eight hour day. Sheet metal 
workers of this city have organized. Team drivers 
and stationary firemen expect to organize shortly. 


Kansas City.—John T. Smith : 

Nearly all trades are steadily employed. Carriage 
workers secured the signing of their agreement in 
all shops but four, and we have prospects of 
getting them in line. Unorganized labor in bad 
shape. Woman’s label league doing good work. 
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Gas house employes have organized. Feather 
duster makers and wholesale house employes will 
form unions shortly. Good work is done for the 
union labels. 


Novinger.—W. H. Payne: 

Conditions good throughout this section. Trades 
are pretty well organized. Work is steady. The 
eight and nine hour workday is universal. We 
are trying to form a co-operative department 
store. All union men demand the union labels. 


Springfield.—_H. A. W. Juneman: 

Industrial conditions good. Work fairly steady 
in all trades. Printers secured a slight increase in 
wages, also improved conditions. Furniture fac- 
tory workers organized during the month. We 
demand the union labels at all times. 


MINNESOTA. 


St. Cloud.—\,. R. Porter: 

Organized labor in good shape. Work is steady 
for organized crafts. Blacksmiths have reorgan- 
ized. Unskilled laborers are forming union. 


Winona.—Henry Steen: 

Condition of organized labor improving. Car- 
penters, painters, machinists, boilermakers, and 
sheet metal workers on city employment have se- 
cured recognition and are working under adopted 
wage scale. Work is steady in all trades with the 
exception of sawmill workers, who are employed 
in the summer only. The sawmill workers will 
likely secure recognition and adoption of their 
wage scale. City council employs none but union 
labor. Boot and shoe workers and stationary fire- 
men expect to organize locals shortly. All union 
men demand the union labels. 


NEBRASKA, 


Lincoln.—Thos. H. Hoskins: 

Organized labor in fair shape. Carpenters have 
signed for same wage scale as last year and eight 
hour day. Work is steady for union men. All union 
labels are patronized by union men. 


Omaha.—F. A. Kennedy: 

Building trades have maintained their scales 
during the past season and expect to do so in the 
future, although the Parry associations are trying 
for a strike. Public library will establish a branch 
in labor temple. Few men idle in the building or 
skilled trades. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Concord.—John J. Scully: 

Organized trades are well recognized and stead- 
ily employed. There are very few unorganized 
crafts in the city. Employment is steady in most 
lines. Granite industry quiet at this writing. Or- 
ganized labor far in advance of the unorganized. 
We expect, however, todo more work as regards 
improvements in hours and wages. All union men 
demand the union labels. Musicians have organ- 
ized. Carriage workers and teamsters are expecting 
to form unions shortly. 


Nashua.—J. Frank Jefts: 

Laundry workers have organized. Printing press- 
men will form union shortly. Good work is done 
for the union labels. Employment rather slack in 
some trades. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Jersey City.—P. M. McMahon: 

Industrial situation fair. Working conditions far 
better for organized crafts than for the unorganized. 
Engineers are locked out by the employers’ associa- 
tion. The representative of the International Engi- 
neers’ Union has left nothing undone in order to 
effect a settlement, but the employers refuse. Have 
three locals of engineers about ready to organize. 
Good work is done for the union labels. 


Orange.—H. Lindsay: 

Industrial conditions improving. Work steady 
for most trades. The following trades have secured 
improvements in wages: Carpenters from 371% to 
40 cents per hour and 44 hours per week; painters 
from $2 80 to $3 per day and eight hour day; tin- 
ners from $3 to $3 50 per day and eight hour day; 
plumbers from $3 to $3.25 per day and eight hour 
day. Quite a number of trades have increased 
wages. All union members found buying goods 
without the union labels are fined. 


Paterson.—Paul Breen: 

All unions in good shape. Employment more 
steady. Upholsterers secured the nine hour day 
without reduction in pay, and minimum wage at 
$15 per week. Carpet weavers and setters of Little 
Falls, N. Y., are about to form union. We keep up 
a general agitation for the union labels. 


NEW YORK. 


Jamestown.—H. S. Whiteman. 

The ‘‘open’”’ shop furniture factory employes 
have suffered reduction in wages. Work is slack in 
the furniture and textile industries. Condition of 
organized labor superior to the unorganized. 
Painters and paperhangers are asking a reduction 
in hours. Retail clerks have organized. Reorgan- 
ized teamsters during the month. All union labels 
are patronized. 


Niagara Falls.—R. M. Hendrick: 

Condition of organized labor improving. Nearly 
all unions report large increase in membership. 
Working conditions good. No trouble is expected 
this season. Few men are idle. Grocery clerks 
have secured a decrease of hours. Organized 
trades far in advance of the unorganized as regards 
wages and hours. The central labor union is hold- 
ing a series of lectures and open meetings of great 
benefit to the workers. Rock drillers and helpers, 
also trades and labor council, organized during the 
month. A number of trades are organizing. The 
union labels are well patronized. 


North Tonawanda.—James Doyle: 

We have but four branches of labor here not or- 
ganized. Will have them all in line before long. 
Have had no strikes since my last report. Box- 
makers have organized. Clerks, horseshoers, and 
mill employes will organize shortly. 


Ogdensburg.—E. J. Nugent : 

Organized labor in good shape and is preferred 
by employers. Firemen, servant girls, barbers, 
painters, bartenders, teamsters and street railway 
employes are organizing. Committee constantly 
working for the union labels. 


Port Jervis.—Chas. E. Dailey : 

Condition of organized crafts steadily improving, 
and much in advance of the unorganized, who 
work longer hours for less pay. Central labor 
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union is doing splendid work improving the con- 
ditions of the workers here. Union men work the 
eight and nine hour day. Building trades secured 
agreement with a contractor who for a long time 
had been declared unfair. Have organized several 
factories employing girls, also federal union, during 
the month. Good work is done for the union labels. 


Troy.—Jas. McManus: 

All unions report steady increase in membership. 
In the unorganized branches of the collar and cuff 
industry the conditions are very unsatisfactory. 
All unions have maintained the increased wages 
they secured last year without strike. In a local 
valve factory the non-union men received cut in 
wages while the union men did not. Brushmakers 
have organized. Harnessmakers will form union 
shortly. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Charlotte.—Jas. E. Gallagher : 

Labor conditions were never better than at this 
time. Unorganized labor in bad shape, especially 
the textile workers. A great number of them are 
out of work. All unions report members busily 
employed. Barbers, telegraphers, and federal union 
will organize in the near future. 


OHIO. 


Akron.—B. W. Nichols and J. P. MacDonagh: 

Organized labor in fair shape and with the pres- 
ent enthusiasm conditions will improve, as every 
action of the manufacturers shows how necessary it 
is for the workers to organize. The unorganized 
workers of this locality have accepted reduction 
in every factory. Molders won their strike in every 
shop but one. A bill was recently passed providing 
heaters in electric railway cars. There is no com- 
parison between the conditions of the organized 
and unorganized, as the only way to receive results 
is to organize. Teamsters’ union increasing mem- 
bership rapidly. All other trades are preparing 
open meetings in order to increase their member- 
ship. Work brisk in printing trades. All other 
crafts have steady employment. In all organized 
labor a fair minimum wage scale has been estab- 
lished. City council voted against $1 per 1,000 for 
gas to City Gas Company allowing them only 30 
cents as heretofore. This is a great help, as all 
working people use gas for fuel. Hod carriers and 
sewer pipe layers are about to organize. Good 
work is done to advance the union labels to the 
front. 

Bellaire.—George W. Curtis: 

Industrial conditions fair. Tinners and slaters 
have settled their new scale with all employers. 
Painters and carpenters maintain last year’s wage 
scale. The above trades and all other building 
trades have the eight hour day. All union men de- 
mand the union labels. 


Cincinnati.—Frank L. Rist: 

Organized labor in good shape and steadily in 
creasing in membership. Condition of unorganized 
labor getting worse; several non-union shops have 
closed down. Tobacco workers, boxmakers, coal 
wagon drivers, truck drivers, paper cutters, and 
steam coal-shovel operators have secured a 10 per 
cent increase in wages without strike. Coppersmiths, 
paperhangers, and house painters won strikes of 
short duration. Coopers won strike against ‘‘open’’ 
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shop, a complete victory for union. Sheet metal 
workers gained seven and one-half per cent increase 
June 1. The following trades have signed agree- 
ments: Carpenters, stone masons, bricklayers, paint- 
ers, plasterers, electrical workers, marble setters, 
and freestone cutters. Good work is done for the 
union labels. Cloak pressers, tite layers, helpers, 
and brushmakers have organized. 


Cleveland.—Michael Goldsmith: 

Several trades are organizing. Street railroad 
men after a three days’ strike won recognition of 
union. All union labels are patronized by union 
men. Employment becoming more plentiful. 


Coshocton.—J. A. Tyler: 

Organized labor in good shape. All union men 
at work with good wages. Unorganized workers 
can not claim the same advantage. Work issteady 
in most lines. Painters and decorators secured two 
and one-half cents per hour increase in wages with- 
out strike. We demand all union labels. Organized 
pottery workers. Bartenders will organize during 
the month. 


Crooksville.—S. R. Frazee: 

Organized labor in good shape, unorganized in 
very poor condition. Splendid work is done for the 
union labels. Painters and teamsters organized. 
Two new unions are being formed. 


E. Liverpool.—Chas. Kontinier: 

Work fairly plentiful in building lines. Potteries 
rather slack at this writing. Sheet metal workers 
have advanced wages 50 cents per day without 
strike. There is a general agitation on hand forthe 
union labels, which are well patronized. 


Fremont.—Fred. M. Sultzbaugh: 

Work steady for union men. Carpenters are 
asking for nine hour day with three cents per hour 
increase. Organized labor far in the lead. Team- 
sters are organizing. Good work is done for 
the unions labels. Citizens’ Alliance hopes to give 
the organized crafts some trouble by spreading 
false notions among the unorganized, but we do 
not think there will be any permanent injury to the 
unions. 


Ironton.—C. F. Davis: 

Organized labor in very good shape throughout 
this vicinity. Work is quite steady for union men. 
Organized iron, steel and tin workers, and blast 
furnace workers. Bartenders reorganized. Have re- 
tail clerks of Ashland and two unions of furnace 
workers about ready to organize. We urge all 
workers to demand the union labels. 


Lorain.—C. D. Holden. 

Tailors have organized. Hod carriers will form 
union. Work fairly steady. All crafts are fairly 
well organized and in good shape. Building trades 
are combining to further strengthen their ranks. 
The union labels are well patronized. 


Marion.—C. E. Lukens: 

Condition of labor has improved by the in- 
creased facilities in the shops favorable to union 
labor. Unorganized labor in bad shape and find 
scarcity of work. Work generally steady for union 
men. Plumbers are forming union. 


Steubenville.—Wm. Reed: 

Carpenters, plumbers, electrical workers, and 
sheet metal workers have secured their wage 
scales without trouble. Team drivers will prob- 
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ably secure their scale at an early date. Work is 
steady for union men. Some trades have obtained 
shorter hours without strike. Steam engineers will 
form union shortly. We demand all union labels. 


OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 

Shawnee.—A. L.. Lowry : 

Organized labor in fair condition and progressing. 
We have decreased hours from 10 to eight per day, 
and increased wages from 15 to 23 cents «nd 26 
cents per day. Prospects good for the organized 
crafts. We will try to secure the eight hour day on 
all work. Laundry helpers and cooks have 
organized. Stationary engineers and firemen, drug 
clerks, and wood haulers expect to form union 
shortly. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Edwardsdale.—James E. Jones: 

Prospects bright for a prosperous season. Organ- 
ized trades in good shape. Will form a federal 
union in the near future. Union men have better 
conditions than the unorganized workers. 

Kane.—h. J. Schull : 

All crafts are organized. Organized labor in ex- 
cellent condition. Work plentiful during summer 
months. Painters and carpenters secured increased 
wages without strike. Meat cutters, butchers, and 
tailors organized recently. All urion men patronize 
the union labels. 


Kingston.—John P. Hammond : 

Organized labor in good shape in this locality. 
All union meetings are well attended. There is an 
increased demand for union labeled goods. Lady 
garment workers of Wilkes Barre organized 
recently with 64 charter members. Have a new 
union about ready to organize. 

Meadville.—Geo. S. Wagner: 

Telephone operators have organized. Brick- 
layers and masons have applied for charter and 
will form union. Work is steady in nearly all lines. 
Union men secure good conditions, but the unor- 
ganized workers are in bad shape. Carpenters have 
eight hour day without reduction in wages, and 
also increased the pay for foremeu without strike. 
All building trades work the nine hour day. 
Plumbers and tinners are locked out for attempting 
to secure recognition and increased prices. The 
union labels are patronized by all union men. 


Philadelphia.—Jacob Tazelaar and Edward Mc- 
Nulty: 

The organized labor movement is steadily im- 
proving conditions. All unions are increasing 
membership, and the central labor union is admit- 
ting new unions at nearly every session. All trades 
find steady employment, with the exception of the 
textile industry. Clothing cutters are on strike 
against ‘‘open’’ shop and unfair agreement. We 
work for the union labels at all times. Several in- 
junctions against unions are pending. 

Philipsburg.—Wm., Cunningham: 

All organized crafts in fair condition with the 
exception of brickmakers, who have been on strike 
for some time. Considerable work is done for the 
union labels. 

Pittsburg.—Cal Wyatt: 

For some time past a large number of men have 
been unemployed, but conditions are improving 
and prospects are favorable for the future. Strong 
efforts have been made to introduce the ‘‘ open” 
shop, particularly in the building trades, but little 


progress has been made. Garment workers secured 
slight increase in wages without strike. Barbers 
secured earlier closing. Only two organized crafts 
suffered reduction in wages, the iron and steel 
workers and window glass workers. City of Alle- 
gheny has an ordinance fixing the rate of 
skilled workmen at the union wage scale, which 
means an increase of 20 to 25 cents per day. Op- 
tical workers and marine cooks have formed 
unions. Boxmakers, laundry wagon drivers, gravel 
roofers, jewelry workers, and central body are 
about to be organized. All union labels are vigor- 
ously pushed. 

Tarentum.—C. W. Barr : 

All union men enjoy good conditions through 
organization. Work issteady. Condition of organ- 
ized labor far superior to that of the unorganized 
workers. Good work is done for the union labels. 
Roofers are about to form union. 

Williamsport.—S. Herman Alter : 

Organized labor in far better shape than the un- 
organized. Bill posters will form union in the 
near future. A strike was threatened by molders, 
but was amicably settled by international officers, 
who secured satisfactory results for the local. The 
local unions are more than holding their own in 
membership. A general agitation is on hand for 
the union labels. 


PORTO RICO. 


San Juan.—Santiago Iglesias : 

The workers of the island are continually gaining 
interest in organization, and during the past two 
months over a thousand workers have organized. 
Ten chartersare pending. As yet the general con- 
ditions have not materially changed, as the indus- 
trial depression still continues. Organized workers, 
however, have better conditions than the unorgan- 
ized workers. Unions of the city are trying fora 
city ordinance that will give work to union men. 
Women coffee selectors have formed union. Brick- 
layers of Arecibo have also organized. Federal 
union, blacksmiths, plumbers, shoemakers, and 
cigarmakers are organizing. The labor movement 
is growing in importance every day. The visit of 
President Gompers greatly increased the interest in 
organization, and the unions which are affiliating 
with the A. F. of L. are free of all political associ- 
ations. The Arecibo district, which until recently 
did not have unions under the A. F. of L., is now in 
the lead. This is proved by the affiliation of dif- 
ferent unions, such as carpenters with 105 charter 
members, painters with 30 charter members, bakers 
with 72 charter members, longshoremen with 130 
charter members, and laborers with a membership 
of 120. Women coffee selectors have a membershi 
of 100. Central labor union represents 14 affiliat 
unions. The federation headquarters have been 
established and the workers throughout the island 
are very enthusiastic in organizing all trades. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Providence.—Walter A. Clarke: 

Organized labor in good shape. Waiters have 
organized since last report and have already se- 
cured large increase in membership. Retail clerks 
have placed a number of store cards and expect to 
secure a large increase in membership. Work is 
fairly steady. Several organizations have secured 
their wage and hour scales for the season. We are 
working to increase the demand for union cards 
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and labels. Elevator men, porters, and candy- 
makers will organize in the near future. 


TENNESSEE. 

Memphis.—Otto Stein: 

The Manufacturers’ Alliance is causing some 
trouble among the workers, owing to the unfair 
statements it makes about trade unions. Painters 
and machinists are on strike. Tinners won their 
strike, gaining 30 cents per day increase. Organ- 
ized a new union during the month. 


TEXAS. 


Ft. Worth.—C. W. Woodman: 

Last month was an encouraging one in many re- 
spects for the organized workingmen of Texas. 
Boilermakers at Big Springs gained their strike 
after three days for an increase of 25 cents per day. 
Unions making the greatest progress are the car- 
penters, clerks, and bricklayers. Lockout still on 
at brickyard. Locals of the state are contributing 
liberally to their support and the union has not 
had a deserter. In this contest we are threatened 
with the anti-trust law, but do not fear it. In my 
opinion we must have a test case of this taken to 
the supreme court before we can secure written 
agreements from many of our largest concerns. 
There is a well-defined Parry movement in the 
state. We are offsetting it to a great extent by 
holding rallies, mass meetings, open to the public, 
having speakers who are assigned subjects cover- 
ing all of the objections brought against organized 
labor by the employers’ association. We have 
gained the early closing hour for the grocery 
clerks. Representatives of the railroad brother- 
hoods and state federation hold a joint convention 
in this city, when the legislative campaign will be 
outlined. 


Houston.—Robert Grapevine: 

Condition of organized labor fair, but the unor- 
ganized crafts are in bad shape. Laborers on city 
work secured an increase of 25 cents per day, mak- 
ing the scale $2 per day of eight hours. Street rail- 
road men are having some troubles which are being 
adjusted by arbitration board. There is a good de- 
mand for the union labels. 


UTAH. 

Ogden.—H. 1. Gant: 

Work is fairly steady. Carpenters have raised 
their wages 50 cents per day and secured seven 
hours on Saturday. Organized labor in much bet- 
ter condition than the unorganized. We will or- 
ganize a union label league. 


VIRGINIA. 


Lynchburg—l,. W. Thomas: 

Bartenders organized during month. Bookbind- 
ers will form union very shortly. With the excep- 
tion of the tobacco workers all trades have eal 
employment. Printers and pressmen have secured 
the nine hour day without reduction in pay and 
without strike. Unorganized workers seem to have 
a hard time of it. All unorganized trades working 
the 10 hours, except in some rare cases, where be- 
cause of organized labor they have been conceded 
a shorter workday. All organized trades seem to 
have control of their craft. Label committee doing 
good work for the union labels. 


Norfolk.—W. F. Fields: 
There are practically no organizations among the 
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unskilled trades in this section. Condition of or- 
ganized labor constantly improving. Work is steady 
and compares favorably with other sections of the 
state. Printers have gained concessions in wages 
without strike. Horseshoers obtained decreased 
hours without strike. Wages and hours of organ- 
ized workers are much superior to those of the un- 
organized. Union painters are securing city work. 


Portsmonth.—Thos. Nolan: 

Organized labor in good condition. Work is 
steady for union men. We have had no strikes 
recently; the improvements in wages are due to 
organization. Union men are better paid and have 
better conditions than non-union men. There is 
renewed interest among the trades to organize. 
Boilermakers’ helpers and sheet metal workers are 
= to form unions. All union labels are patron- 
ized. 


Richmond.—James Brown: 

Organized labor in good demand by employers. 
Work plentiful and steady. The unorganized work- 
ers are at a standstill. Have no strikes or lockouts 
to report. All union labels are being pushed. 


WASHINGTON. 


Aberdeen.—Charles F. Jansen: 

Organized labor in better shape than ever in this 
locality. Wages are not as high as they ought to 
be in the unskilled trades. Work is fairly steady. 
Painters are asking 50 cents increase. Loggers, 
bartenders, and teamsters have organized. Several 
unions are forming. There isan increased demand 
for the union labels. 


Spokane.—C. O. Young : 

Organized labor in fair shape in this locality. 
All trades are progressing, and have secured fair 
wage scales. The unorganized to some extent share 
in the benefits secured by the organized workers. 
Plumbers are still out on strike, but find employ- 
ment elsewhere individually. Engineers have se- 
cured their agreement with advanced wages with- 
out strike. Chief engineers secured $28; second 
engineers, $24, and firemen, $21 per week, and eight 
hour day. Organized men are steadily — 
An injunction has been issued against cooks and 
waiters for picketing an unfair house. Clerks and 
porters have organized. Teamsters will form union 
shortly. Committee working for the union labels. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Huntington.—W. W. Lowe: 

Conditions good in this vicinity. Street railway 
men who have been on strike for some time have 
compromised. Work is steady in most lines. Un- 
organized workers are not in good condition. 
Laundry workers and garment workers are about 
to reorganize. All union men demand the union 
labels. 

Montgomery.—l. B. Arthur : 

Organized trades in good shape, but non-union 
men are discontented. Work is steady. Organized 
workers are in every way better off than the un- 
organized. All union men patronize the union 


labels. 
WISCONSIN. 
Ashland.—F. A. Siebensohn: 
About fifteen local unions are affiliated with the 
central body. Bartenders are expecting to form 
union. Work is fairly steady for union men. Car- 
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penters obtained the nine hour day and five per 
cent increase without strike. Wages are higher 
for organized crafts than for the unorganized. 
Printers will probably secure eight hour day. We 
are continually agitating the union labels. 


Fondulac.—Richard Braunschweig: 

Work steady for organized crafts. All union men 
have secured fair working conditions. Painters 
and tailors increased their wages without strike. 
Plumbers are preparing a new agreement. Organ- 
ized crafts secure at least from 20 to 25 per cent 
higher wages than the non-union men. Trades 
council holding open meetings. A city ordinance 
recently passed gives the nine hour day for city 


employes without reducing their pay. Retail 
clerks, molders, woodworkers, and carpenters have 
organized. Brewers, electrical workers, tanners, 
and bartenders will form unions shortly. Good 
work is done for the union labels. 


Sheboygan.—Chas. Nietmann: 
Tailors and glove workers are forming unions. 
Work is plentiful in woodware line. Union labels 


. are well patronized. 


Waukesha.—George Gollwitzer: 

All organized trades are doing fairly well. The 
unorganized workers are getting from $1 to $1.25 

t day at much longer hours. Work is improving. 
All union labels are demanded by union men. 


DOMINION NOTES. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


Halifax .—Thomas Sheehan: 

The labor movement is steadily progressing. 
Union men find steady employment in preference 
to the unorganized workers. Work plentiful for 
building trades, but rather scarce at present for 
the unskilled workers. Boilermakers and ship 
builders secured increased wages. All unions are in 
good shape. Union men work shorter hours and 
receive better wages than the non-union men. The 
union labels receive good patronage among the 
union men. 


ONTARIO. 


Elmira.—Geo. Peppin: 
Organized labor in good shape, unorganized 
taking more interest in union matters. Work is 


steady for all trades. There is an increased demand 
for the union labels. 


Ottawa.—C. S. O. Boudreault : 

Prospects bright for steady employment during 
the summer. Gas house employes secured a 10 per 
cent increase in wages. Machinists have rejoined 
their international union. Painters also strength- 
ened their organization. We have secured the 
typographical union label on all city printing. 
Musicians have organized recently. Organized 
labor in the lead here. Will organize the elec- 
tricians in the near future. 


London.—Chas. J. Meaden: 

Most men are steadily employed. Industrial con- 
ditions good in this vicinity. Pressmen and clerks 
are likely to form unions shortly. Good work is 
done for the union labels. 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS. 


Number Commissioned Organizers, American Federa- 
tion of Labor, 1,161. 


District No. |.—Eastern. 


Comprising the states of Maine, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and 
the Province of New Brunswick, Canada. 

Organizers, John A. Flett and Stuart Reid. 


District No. Il.—Middle. 


Comprising the states of New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Columbia, 
and the Province of Quebec, Canada. 

Organizers, Herman Robinson, Jacob Tazelaar, Thomas 
Flynn, Henry Streifier, J. D. Pierce, James Towey 2 
H, Cummins, Wm. Terry, M. J. O’Sullivan, Cal Wyatt, 
E. E. Smith, James H. Donnelly and Hugh Frayne. 


District No. tll—Southern. 


Comprising the states of Virginia, North Carolina, 

South Carolina, Geo: Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, 

Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

ee James Leonard, H. N. Randall and W.S. 
arris. 


District No. 1V.—Central. 


Competing the states of West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, 
illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 


Organizers, O. P. Smith, P. H. Strawhun, J. H. 
Nightingale, J. J. Fitzpatrick, A. E. Ireland, J. J. 
K n, Richard Braunschweig, Chas. F. Davis, Edgar 
A. Perkins, A. C. Cattermull, Thos. F. Tracy, E. T. Flood, 
and B. W. Nichols. 


District No. V.—Northwestern. 


Comprising the states of Minnesota, Iowa, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba. 
Organizers, Frank A. Kennedy and A. H. Garfield. 


District No. Vi.—Southwestern. 


Comprising the states of Missouri, Kansas, Texas. 
Indian Territory, Oklahoma, and Arkansas. 
Organizers, C. W. Woodman and H. M. Walker. 


District No. Vil.—Inter-Mountain. 


Comprising the states of Montana, Wyoming, Coio- 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 
Organizers, M. Grant Hamilton and Chas, H. Gram. 


District No. Vill.—Pacific Coast. 


the states of Nevada, —y~ 5 Washi D, 


Comprisi 
ritish um- 


Goegen. California, and the Province of 
a. 


Organizers, C. O. Young and Jas. A. Gray. 
Porto Rico.—sSantiago Iglesias. 
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TRADE UNION CONVENTIONS, 1904. 





June, St. Louis, Mo., International Association 
of Railway Clerks. 

June 1, St. Mary’s, Ohio, Chainmakers’ National 
Union of United States of America. 

June 6, Boston, Mass., International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union. 

June 13, Danbury, Conn., International Brother- 
hood of Tip Printers. 

. June 13, St. Louis, Mo., Ceramic, Mosaic, and En- 
caustic Tile Layers and Helpers’ International 
Union. 

June 13, Buffalo, N. Y., Amalgamated Sheet 
Metal Workers’ International Alliance. 

June 14, St. Louis, Mo., United Brotherhood of 
Leather Workers on Horse Goods. - 

June 14, St. Paul, Minn., International Brother- 
hood of Bookbinders. 

June 20, St. Louis, Mo., International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union. 

Middle of June, St. Louis,Mo., American Brother- 
hood of Cement Workers. 

June 20, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, International Union 
of Flour and Cereal Mill Employes. 

June 26, Belleville, Ill., International .Associa- 
tion of Glass House Employes. 


July 4 (about), Chattanooga, Tenn., Brotherhood 
of Boilermakers and Iron Ship Builders of America. 

July 4, Chicago, Ill., Amalgamated Leather 
Workers’ Union of America. 

July 11, Buffalo, N. Y., Glass Bottle Blowers’ As- 
sociation. 

July 11, Boston, Mass., Pianoand Organ Workers’ 
International Union. 

July 12, St. Louis, Stove Mounters’ International 
Union. 

July 14, Milwaukee, Wis., International Alliance 
of Theatrical Stage Employes. 

July 16, Springfield, Mass., American Wire 
Workers’ Protective Association. 

july 18, Rutland, Vt., International Association 
Marble Workers. 

July 19, St. Paul, Minn., Commercial Telegraph- 
ers’ Union of America. 

July, Toronto, Ontario, International Jewelry 
Workers of America. 

August 1, Philadelphia, Pa., United Gold Beaters. 

August 1, Cincinnati, Ohio, International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters. 


August 2, Chicago, IIl., International Glove 
Workers’ Union of America. 


August 8, St. Louis, Mo., International Typo- 
graphical Union. 

August 8, St. Louis, Mo., International Stereo- 
typers and Electrotypers’ Union. 

August 8, Washington, D. C., International 
Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen. 

August 11, San Francisco, Cal., Shirt, Waist, 
and Laundry Workers’ International Union. 

September, Hartford, Conn., Table Knife Grind- 
ers’ National Union. 

September, place not selected, National Brother- 
hood of Coal Hoisting Engineers. 

September, St. Louis, Mo., International Union 
of Elevator Constructors. 

September 2-5, St. Louis, Mo., International 
Association of Blast Furnace Workers and Smelt- 
ers of America. 

September 5, St. Louis, Mo., International Slate 
and Tile Roofers’ Union of America. 

September 12, Baltimore, Md., Cigarmakers’ In- 
ternational Union of America. 

September 12, Omaha, Neb., International Union 
of Steam Engineers. 

September 12, Indianapolis, Ind., International 
Union of United Brewery Workers. 

September 19, Milwaukee, Wis., United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters. 

September 19, Toronto, Canada, International 
Association of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers. 

October 3, East St. Louis, Ill., Wood, Wire, and 
Metal Lathers. 

October 3, Paducah, Ky., International Union 
Shipwrights, Joiners, and Caulkers of America. 

October 4, Louisville, Ky., Journeymen Barbers’ 
International Union. 

October 10, Trenton, N. J., Amalgamated Rubber 
Workers’ Union of America. 

October 10, Sandusky, Ohio, Coopers’ 
national Union, 

October 11, St. Louis, Mo., International Associ- 
ation of Car Workers. 

October 18, Lowell, Mass., United Textile Work- 
ers of America. 

November, New Brunswick, N. J., National Print 
Cutters’ Association of America. 

November 14, San Francisco, Cal., American 
Federation of Labor. 

December 5, San Francisco, Cal., International 
Seamen’s Union. 

December 5, Pittsburg, Pa., National Alliance of 
Bill Posters and Billers of America. 
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at Denver, Colo., April 18-23, 1904, 
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{For convenience the abstract. of these minutes is not 
necessarily published in the order in which the business 
was transacted.] 


Executive Council called to order by President Gom- 
pers at 9 o’clock. Present on roll call: Samuel Gompers, 
James Duncan, John Mitchell, James O’Connell, Max 
Morris, Thomas I. Kidd, D. A. Hayes, William J, 
Spencer, John B. Lennon, and Frank Morrison. Absent, 
Daniel J. Keefe, who notified President Gompers that he 
was unable to attend the meeting on account of trade dis- 
putes in the east. 





It was decided that E. C. sessions should be held from 
9a, m, to 12 m., 2 to5 p. m., and 8 to 10 p. m. 

President (;ompers gave a short review of matters 
that should receive the attention of the E. C., and stated 
that, apart from the number of people present who 
wanted to be heard in the interests of their organiza- 
tions, there were several who could not reach Denver 
and be ready to appear before Wednesday. He called 
attention to the number of jurisdiction questions, and 
particularized the necessity of taking definite action in 
regard to the jurisdiction disputes between the various 
metal trades. He pointed out the necessity of amending 


the law covering the exclusion of Chinese from the 
United States. 





It was decided that the application of the Interna- 
tional Union of Steam Engineers and the Brotherhood 
of Stationary Firemen for the revocation of the charter 
of the International ;Union of United Brewery Work- 
men be made a special order for 10 o’clock Tuesday 
morning. 

Secretary Morrison was directed to notify Secretary- 
Treasurer Shamp, of the International Brotherhood of 
Stationary Firemen, that their case would be heard ut 
10 o’clock Tuesday morning. 





Vice-President Morris reported that a committee com- 
posed of members of various labor organizations of the 
city of Denver desired to appear before the E.«. A spe- 
cial order was made for 2 o’clock to hear the committee. 

Two o’clock Wednesday afternoon was made special 
order to hear the representatives of the various metal 
trades, for the purpose of carrying out the instructions 
of the Boston convention to investigate the jurisdiction 
of the several metal trade organizations under the char- 
ters granted by the American Federation of Labor, the 
E. C. being ordered to more clearly define the jurisdic- 
tions, by conference and investigation, and empowered 
to devise ways and means to accomplish the ends de- 
sired, so that the lines of demarcation be clearly drawn 
amongst the following trades: Boilermakers and Iron 
Ship Builders, International Association of Allied Metal 
Mechanics, ood, Wire and Metal thers’ Interna- 
tional Union, Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers’ In- 
ternational Union, Metal Polishers, Buffers and Platers’ 
International Union, International Association of Bridge 
and Structural Iron Workers, and the United Metal 
Workers’ International Union. 


Upon the protest of the Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers against the A. F. of L. issuing a new charter to 
the Amalgamated Association of Street Railway Em- 
ployes of America under the title of the Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway Employes of 
America (the protest was against e*tending the jurisdic- 
tion of that organization by inserting the word “ elec- 
tric’’), it was moved and adopted that it be made special 
order for 20’clock Tuesday afternoon. 


Upon the protest of the engineers, electrical workers, 
and plumbers against the International Union of Eleva- 
tor Constructors in infringing upon their jurisdiction, it 
was moved and adopted that it be made special order for 
80’clock Tuesday afternoon. 


Upon the protestof the Carriage and Wagon Workers’ 
International Union against compliance with the resolu- 
tion adopted by the Boston convention, ordering their 
organization to turn over the coach lamp makers to 
the Metal Polishers, Buffers, and Piatersand Brass Work- 
ers’ Union of North America, os that resolution 
was adopted in violation of the A. F. of L. constitution, 
which requires that both organizations should have pre- 
viously held a conference and attempted to adjust the 
grievances before tne convention could take official 
cognizance of the matter, Mr. P. J. Mulligan, secretary- 
treasurer of the carriage workers, appeared in support 
of their contention, and urged theirciaim ofjurisdiction 
over coach lamp makers. He asserted that the coach 
lamp workers wanted to join the carriage and wagon 
workers. 

It was decided that President Gompers be instructed 
to arrange a conference between the two organizations, 
for the purpose of adjusting the controversy in accord- 
ance with the decision of the Boston convention. 


Upon the ,-—y_ of the United Mattress, Spring 
and Bedding Workers of America for a charter, it was 
moved and adopted that further correspondence be had 
with the Upholsterers’ International Union of North 
America, and, if President Gompers found it necessary, 
that the application be again submitted to the E. C. for 
action. 
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Upon the claim of the Metal Polishers, Buffers, Plat- 
ers, and Brass Workers’ Union for jurisdiction over 
optical workers, which claim had been investigated and 
it was found that 90 per cent had nothing in common 
with the metal polishers’ organization. 

It was decided that, in accordance with the investiga- 
tion made, the claim of jurisdiction of the metal pol- 
ishers over optical workers be not allowed. 


Secretary Morrison submitted a financial report of the 
receipts and expenditures for the six months ending 
March 31. 

RECAPITULATION. 


Balance on hand Sept. 31, 1903...... <0... $86,013 12 
Receipts from Sept. 31, 1908, to March 31,1904... 119,375 78 


SE 
Expenses from Sept. 31, 1903, to March 31, 1904.. 103,634 70 





Balance on hand April 1, 1904..................-......--- $101,754 20 
In yo fund, April 1, 1904... $23,615 40 
In defense fund, April 1, 1904.... .-- 78,138 80 

eR icecctinnieritiniininatincneenanetanpiieninnasnininet $101,754 20 





The amount receivéd for per capita tax, $72,810.02 
against $51,188.15 for same months last year—$52,779.62 
from international organizations, city and state bodi 
and $20,030.40 from local unions. The A. F. of L. receiv 
per capita tax on an average membership of 1,826,114 
members for the past six months. 





Upon the protest of the Allied Metal Mechanics against 
the International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths for failure 
to comply with the decision of the Boston convention, 
which ordered the reopening of the decision rendered by 
arbitration committee, and that the condition prevailing 
prior to September, 1901, be re-established, and that 
negotiations be opened for the ans any differ- 
ences that may exist under the latter condition, repre- 
sentatives of both organizations were heard. President 
John Mulbolland appeared in behalf of the Allied Metal 
Mechanics and urged enforcement of the decision of the 
ecavention. President Slocum, in behaif of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, opposed its 
enforcement and claimed that compliance with the 
order would work gre t injury to his organization. 





In accordance with the special order, the following 
trade unionists of Denver ap red and urged the neces- 
sity of issuing a conditional charter for a central body 
in which all could be represented regardless of national 
or international affiliations: J. Faulkenhein, J. Oliver, 
T. W. Taylor, T. Hyder, Ray Gaming, Henry Breese, 
W. A. Whitmeyer, OU. F. Thum, W. E. Cyphers, Charles 
Neander. It was conceded by these gentlemen that there 
were but four independent organizations in the city of 
Denver—engineers, firemen, clerks, and cooks. The con- 
ference lasted two hours and a half. 





It was moved and adopted that a committee of the 
Trades and Labor Assembly. chartered by the A. F. of 
L., be requested to confer with the E. C. Tuesday for the 
purpose of discussing the situation in Denver, so that 
the E. U. could be helpful in bringing about unity. 





President Gompers read a statement in regard to 
strikes approved by the E. C., and applications tostrike, 
from October, 1903, to April 12, 1904. 

A general discussion on the report and strikes of 
local unions was then had with the view of having 
locals use every effort at conciliation and agreement 
— presenting an ultimatum which may force 
strikes. 


In the controversy between the Allied Metal Mechanics 
and the Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, which had been 
heard in the morning, the following was adopted as the 
decision of the E. C.: 

“ Resolved, That in accordance with the decision of 
the Bo-ton convention upon the question of jurisdiction 
over blacksmiths’ helpers and drop forgers as between 
the Blacksmiths’ International Union and the Allied 
Metal Mechanics restoring the status quo as it existed 
September 1, 1901, the E. C. therefore directs the repre- 
sentatives of the organizations at interest to meet with- 
out delay and seek to adjust the question at issue and 
report as early as possible to this session of the E.C., 
and that one member of the E. C. be selected to repre- 
sent the A. F. of L. at said conference.” 


President Gompers appointed Vice-President Spencer 
to act as representative of the E. C. on this conference. 





Secretary-Treasurer Kenehan, International Union 
Journeymen Horseshoers, appeared in “peers of the 
following uests: that Vice-President Morris be au- 
thorized by the E. C. to attend the twenty-seventh con- 
vention of the International Union of Journeymen 
Horseshoers of United States and Canada at Omaha in 
June, and that the A. F. of L. assist the horseshoers in 
the matter of organizers. The first was complied with, 
the second partially so. 





Mr. Taylor, president of the International Glove- 


Workers’ Union of America, appeared on behalf of their 
locked-out members in Gloversville, N. Y. 

Moved and adopted that in the application of the Glove 
Workers’ International Union every assistance possible 
be rendered. 





President McNulty and Edward Knockles, of the 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, appeared in support 
of the protest of their organization against the Amalga- 
mated Association of Street and Electric Railway Ein- 
ployes of America taking into their organization workers 
of their craft. It was moved and adopted that President 
Gompers call the attention of the officers of the street 
and electric railway employes to complaint made by the 


electrical workers against infringement upon their: 


jurisdiction by taking’ in men who do not come under 
the jurisdiction of their amalgamated association, and 
it was further decided that President Mahon, of the 
electric railway employes, be requested to issue a circular 
letter to his various divisions, instructing them not to 
take electrical workers into their divisions. 


Upon the protest of the engineers’, electrical workers’, 
and plumbers’ international organizations against the 


elevator constructors for infringing upon their respective: 


jurisdictions, the following representatives appeared in 
behalf of their respective organizations: R. A. McKee, 
steam engineers; President McNulty and Edw 
Knockles, electrical workers; William J. Spencer, 
plumbers. 


The electrical workers entered complaint that agree-- 


ment entered into between their organization and the 
elevator constructors prior to the time that charter was 
issued to that organization had been violated, and urged 
that the elevator constructors be compelled to comply 
with the agreement. 





The following committee from the Denver Trades and 
Labor Assembly appeared in accordance with request 
made of them the preceding day: E. J. O’Neill, J.P. 
Salmond, 8S. G. Fosdick, C. W. Rhodes, 

After a lengthy conference it was decided to secure 
a@ conference for the purpose of bringing unity in the 
labor movement of Denver. Subcommittee of three 
members of the E. C., three members from incorporated 


Trades and Labor Assembly affiliated with the A. F. of 


L., and the “‘Amalgamated Trades Assembly.” 
Brothers Lennon, O’Connell, and Morrison were ap- 
pointed as representatives of the E. C. 


The regular order to hear representatives of engineers, 
firemen, and brewery workers regarding the failure of 
brewery workers to comply with the decision of the 
ton convention. The following representatives appeared 
on behalf of their organizations: Robert McKee, repre- 
senting the ——— Timothy Healy and C, L.Shamp, 
representing the firemen; Louis Kemperand Aug. Pries- 
tersbach, representing the brewery workers. 


The E. C. requested the representatives of the engi- 
neers, firemen, and brewers to hold a conference with a 
member of the E. C., for the purpose of securing an ad- 
justment. The organizatiors consented to meet. 

President Gompers was selected to meet with represen- 
tatives of engineers, firemen, and brewers. 


The controversy between the Brotherhood of Painters 
and International Association of Sheet Metal Workers, 
regarding jurisdiction over workers engaged in glazin 
on metal sashes and ——— was taken up for consid- 
eration, and Secretary Bray and Vice-President O’Sulli- 
van, of the sheet metal workers, appeared in support of 
theirclaim. The brief submitted by Secretary-Treasurer 
M. P. Carrick was read in support of the claim of the 
Brotherhood of Painters. 

Moved and adopted that the subject-matter be sub- 
mitted to the two representatives of the organizations 
for conference with Vice-President Spencer, as a repre- 
sentative of the A. F. of L., with the following recom- 
mendations as a basis for adjustment. 

First. That the members of both organizations be per- 








mitted to glaze metal sash where the contractors who- 


employ members of either association are awarded the 
contract for doing such work. 
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Second. That the Brotherhood of Painters beconceded 
the right to cut all glass on buildings that is used in 
metal sash, the sheet metal workers reserving the ht 
of glazing such glass when it is fitted in metal sash, 
cause all glass placed in metal sash has to be capped and 
soldered with sheet metal, and necessitates the employ- 
ment ofa sheet metal worker to do such work. 

Third. That the sheet metal workers waive jurisdic- 
tlon over the cutting or glazing of wooden sash, priming 
or painting sash constructed of metal or wood. 

ourth. That the sheet metal workers be conceded 
jurisdiction over the fitting or setting of glass in metal 
sash or skylights after said glass is prepared and cut to 
— sheet metal workers to properly perform their 
work, 





Mrs. Lauer, president of the local Garment Workers’ 
Union of Denver, appeared and stated that she had been 
employed by her union and a manufacturer, each of 
which pay half the expenses, to agitate the purchase of 
the union labeled product of the members ot her organi- 
zation, Stated that the territory covered would be the 
state of Colorado, and reques that the E. C. furnish 
her with credentials indorsing the work that she is 
about to be engaged in. Aftersome discussion, it was 
decided that she should first secure the endorsement of 
the officers of the United Garment Workers’ Interna- 
tional Union, and then the matter would receive the at- 
tention of President Gompers. 





The hearing of the representatives of the metal trades 
was taken up, and the following representatives ap- 
peared in behalf of their organizations: 

Boilermakers: Donald Crawford, L. A. Malloy, Thomas 
King, and James Downs. 

Bridge and Structural Iron Workers: Frank Buch- 
anan and L. C. Carter. 

Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers: John E, Bray 
and H. O’Sullivan. 

United Metal Workers: Charles Kirkpatrick. 

It was asked if it was the understanding of the repre- 
sentatives that the points the representatives of the or- 
eyes failed to agree upon at Washington should 

decided by the E. «'., and that its decision would 
be recognized and accepted by the various organiza- 
tions as final. The representatives present stated it was 


so understood and agreed. 

The difference existing between the Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers and Iron Shipbuilders and the Interna- 
tional Association of Bridge and Structural Iron Work- 
ers was then taken up for consideration, and briefs of 
both organizations were read in regard to their claims 
for jurisdiction over the following work: Smokestacks, 
gasometers. coal hoppers, ash chutes, and safety deposit 
vaults, which had been referred to the E. C. for decision 
in accordance with the conference held in the city of 
Washington on January 25 to 28, 1904. 

President Buchanan, of the Bridge and Structural 
Iron Workers, made an oral argument. 

The hearing pepesding jurisdiction of the International 
Association of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers vs. 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers and Iron Ship Builders 
was resumed. 

The representatives ot the bridge and structural iron 
workers and the united metal workers were heard in 
regard to the jurisdiction of their respective organiza- 
tions. Representatives of both organizations agreed that 
if the E. C. would decide that the united metal workers 
should retain jurisdiction over inside men, and the 
bridge and structural iron workers over outside work, 
with an additional recommendation that a close alliance 
should be made between the two organizations for the 
purpose of thoroughly organizing the workers of their 
respective crafts, it would be acceptable and considered 
final. in so far as their organizations were concerned. 

The question of whether the sheet metal workers or the 
United Metal Workers’ International Union had jurisdic- 
tion over coppersmiths was heard, both sides Sgrecing 
that the decision of the E. C. should be final and binding. 





The following report was submitted by special com- 
mittee = by the E. C. covering the wishes of or- 
ganized labor and giving the status of the law regarding 
Chinese exclusion: 

DENVER, COLORADO, April 21, 1904. 
Members ofthe E. C., A. F. of L.: 

COLLEAGUES: Pursuant to your instructions to report 
the present status of the Chinese exclusion law, beg to say 
that some two months ago an unauthorized statement 
appeared in the newspapers that the Chinese govern- 
ment had denounced, that is, given six months notice of 
the termination of the treaty now in existence between 
the United States and China. The statement above re- 
ferred to “leaked” outofthe State Department, but there 


was no denial of it, and, since its discussion, the un- 
authorized published statement has been confirmed. 

With another representative of organized labor, the 

resident of the A. F. of L. endeavored to secure a 

nited senator who would take up the subject- 
matter and bring it to the attention of Congress. Several 
refused, expressing the opinion that the matter was 
based on misapprehension. However, when the matter 
was brought to the attention of the Hon. Thomas N. 
Patterson, from the state of Colorado, he quickly dis- 
cerned the danger, and he has thoroughly and ably pre- 
.sented the matter to the country. 

On April 18 President Gompers addressed the follow- 
ing letter to the House Committee on we Affairs: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., April 13, 1904. 
To the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

GENTLEMEN: The situation confronting our people in 
regard to the matter of Chinese exclusion was conspicu- 
ously brought to the attention of the last congress and 
its regular committees, as well as its conferees. Despite 
our urgent appeals, arguments, protests, and the legal 
opinion submitted by our attorneys, that is, the provi- 
sion of the present law making its operation dependent 
upon the words “so far as the same are not consistent 
with treaty obligations,” were inserted and retained. 

Now, inasmuch as the Chinese government has de- 
nounced the treaty with the United States by which it 
will terminate that treaty December 7, 1904, our people 
are confident that unless definite action istaken by this 
congress before adjournment, a the quoted 
words from the present law, we shall be confronted with 
the fact that the burs have been completely let down to 
an overwbelming horde of Chinese immigrants. 

It is quite true that the next session of congress will 
begin on December 5, but it is also true that this will 
afford but two days for the congress to take action 
prior to the termination of the treaty. And, in the 
meantime, the just apprehension of our people will un- 

uestionably hold to an accountability those responsible 

or inaction. 

It is rumored that it is possible that some remedy may 
be had by executive action, but itis extremely doubtful 
whether this can be done or whether it ought to be done, 
and, if done, whether it would be either effective or 
whether the courts would hold that such action would 
stand the test of constitutional authority. 

I beg, further, to submit that at this late day, it is en- 
tirely superfiuous to present either arguments or reasons 
for Chinese exclusion, as this has been determined to be 
essential to the well-being of our people and also the 
settled policy of our government. 

Earnestly hoping that your committee will favorabl 
report the bill before your committee before the ad- 
journment of this present congress, I am, 

Very respectfully yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 


President, A. F. of L. 
Hon. RoBeErtT R. Hi1rTr. 


The letter, as you will observe, ae the exact status 
of the case and as fully set forth by the opinion of the 
A. F. of L. attorneys, Messrs. Ralston & Siddons, the 
opinion having been rendered May 5, 1902. 

In consequence of the conspicuous manner in which 
this matter has been presented te the country, a bill 
was introduced in the House by the Hon. Edward J. 
Livernash, of California, to amend existing law by 
striking out the words “so far as the same are not in- 
consistent with treaty obligations.” It was believed that 
this would be sufficient, as it would preserve al] the 
features of existing law upon the subject. However, on 
last Saturday, April 16, Mr. Robert R. Hitt, chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House of 
Representatives, introduced a bill, H. R. 15167, a copy 
of which is herewith submitted, and from the examina- 
tion which we have been enabled to give it, as well as 
from the advices we have received from competent 
sources, we are of the opinion that Mr. Hitt’s bill would, 
if enacted, not only maintain that which has been 
secured so far upon the subject of Chinese exclusion, but 
would also be more effective. We therefore recommend 
that the bill be endorsed by this E. C. 

Inasmuch as congress may ourn at an early date, 
we recommend the adoption of the following resolution 
and its transmission by telegraph to the Honorable 
Robert R. Hitt, chairman of the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs: 

Resolved, That the E. C. of the A. F. of L., in the 
interests of the working people and ali the ple of our 
country, view with apprehension any failure on the 
part of the congress of the United States to effectually 
provide, before the adjournment of this present session 
of congress, for an effectual law that shall exclude 
Chinese immigration into our country and its posses- 
sions, and we furthermore urgently request that the bill 
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introduced by the Hon. Robert R. Hitt, H. R. 15167, be 
enacted into law. 
Fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
JAMES DUNCAN, 
Committee. 


The report was received and adopted, and President 
Gompers instructed to immediately telegraph the reso- 
lution to Congressman Hitt. 





Mr. Henry Cohen, of Denver, appeared before the E. C. 
and said that it was his opinion that the Citizens’ Al- 
liances throughout the country have under advisement 
the project to wipe off the statutes all laws that are in 
any way favorable to labor unions. “te advised that the 
A. F. of L. should resist such efforts by uniform and 
simultaneous action being initiated in all the states. He 
held that for aslight expenditure he could draft briefs 
favorable to the passage of !aws, or in opposition to the 
repeal of statutes that were favorable to labor, and fur- 
nish them to the representatives of the A. F. of L. in the 
various states, and in that way the interests of the labor 
organizations would be under the constant view of one 
who was able to combat the legal technicalities raised by 
the opponents of organized labor. 

It was moved and adopted that the Speen of 
Henry Cohen be approved, and that President Gompers 
be instructed to make arrangements to carry on the 
work as outlined, with the distinct understanding that 
=~ shall not be in excess of the amount stated by 
Mr. Cohen. 





The controversy between the Brotherhood of Painters 
aud the Carriage and Wagon Workers’ International 
Union in regard to jurisdiction over carriage painters 
was then taken up, and Mr. Mulligan, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Carriage and Wagon Workers’ International 
Union, appeared, and stated emphatically that the en- 
forcement of the decision of the Scranton convention 
would destroy their organization. He said that if the de- 
cision was enforced in regard to painters it would be 
followed by other claims. 

It was moved and adopted that President Gompers be 
instructed to notify the officers of the Carriage and 
Wagon Workers that the convention of the A. F. of L. 
had decided that the Brotherhood of Painters had juris- 
diction over the carriage and wagon painters, and, there- 
fore, the E. C. had no power in the premises, and could 
not give them relief prayed for, but would suggest that 
they take up the matter in controversy with the officers 
of the Brotherhood of Painters. 





On the application of the flint glass workers for a 
charter, it was moved and adopted that the secretary re- 
turn the application with the information that until an 
agreement had been reached between their organization 
and the Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the United 
States and Canada, regarding their respective jurisdic- 
tions, application could not be considered by the E. C. 
The constitution of the A. F. of L. distinctly stated that 
no chartercould be issued by the E. C. to an organization 
that claimed jurisdiction over any part of the work of 
an organization already chartered by the A. F. of L. 


Upon the application of the National Gill Net Fisher- 
men’s Union of America for a charter, it was moved 
and adopted that action thereon be deferred for corre- 
spondence with the unions, and also with the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association as to whether or not 
they claimed jurisdiction over gill net fishermen. 





Upon the application of the Pocket Knife and Blade 
Grinders and Finishers’ National Union for a charter, 
it was moved and adopted that application be refused 
and fee returned, it being the opinion of the council that 
a membership of 132 was not sufficient to support an in- 
ternational organization. 


Upon the application of the International Brotherhood 
of Steam Shovel and Dredgemen for a charter, it was 
moved and adopted that, inasmuch as the above inter- 
national organization was at the present time a compo- 
nent part of the International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, the charter fee be returned. 





Upon the application of the trades council of Spo- 
kane, Washington, for a charter, it was moved and 
adopted that the secretary inform the applicants that 
charter will be issued, provided they will conform to the 
constitution of the A. F. of L.; that the E. C. had no 

»wer to issue a conditional charter to their trades and 
abor assembly. 





Mr. Loscom appeared before the E. C, and requested 
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the A. F. of L. to endorse the “trading stamp.” Aftera 
prolonged hearing it was decided that the whole matter 
relative to trading stamp should be referred to President 
Gompers for a thorough investigation and report to the 
E. C. at as early date as possible. 


The following agreement of the subcommittee ap- 
pointed to hold a conference with committees from the 
two assemblies in Denver was read and — 

DENVER, COLO., April 22, 1904, 

We, the conference committee, consisting of a sub- 
committee from the E. C. of the A. F. of L., the Affiliated 
Trades and Labor Assembly, and the Amalgamated 
Trades and Labor Assembly, ot Denver, have unani- 
mously agreed upon the following as a means of uniting 
all the labor unions in the city of Denver into one cen- 
tral body, and recommend its adoption by the Affiliated 
Trades and Labor Assembly and the Amalgamated 
Trades and Labor Assembly: 

1. All unions now in the —~ cna assembly to 
be admited to the affiliated assembly. 

2. No union organized during the next six months 
shall be admitted except such as shall be organized or 
approved by the affiliated assembly. 

3. Within six months all dual unions existing shall be 
consolidated into one union affiliated with the inter- 
national of their craft, or the union preventing con- 
solidation shall be excluded trom further affiliation. 

(Signed) JOHN B. LENNON, 
FRANK MORRISON, 
Jas. O’CONNELL, 
A. F. of L. 


E. J. O’NEILL, 





(Signed) 


J. D. SALMOND, 
Affiliated Trades and Labor Assembly. 

Gro. T. MCNAMARA, 

HARRY B. WATERS, 


R. G. MOSER, 
Amalgamated Denver Trades Assembly. 


It was moved and adopted that Secretary Morrison 
forward acopy of the agreement to the officers of both 
assemblies. 


The protest of the Hardwood Floor Layers’ Union, No. 
9075, against decision of the E. C. conceding jurisdiction 
to the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America over members of their organization, was taken 
up and James McQueary, secretary of No. 9075, appeared 
in support of the protest. 

It was moved and adopted that application to reopen 
the case be denied, and that President Gompers corre- 
spond with the Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America with a view of having the brothertood issue 
a separate charter to the members of this organization ; 
and it was further decided that President Gompers 
should communicate with the Brotherhood of Painters 
to ascertain whether the Brotherhood of Painters made 
any claim to any part of the work performed by the Hard- 
wood Floor Layers’ Union. 


Upon the protest of the International Association of 
Steam Engineers against the Central Labor Union of Cin- 
cinnati, for refusal to admit delegates from Engineers’ 
Local Union No. 18, of that city, Secretary Robert Mc- 
Kee appeared in support of protest made by the steam 
engineers. 

It was moved and adopted that President Gompers 
notify the officers of the steam engineers to instruct the 
officers of Engineers’ Local No. 18, of Cincinnati, to ad- 
mit #ll members of the Independent Engineers’ Union, of 
Cincinnati, and that the Central Labor Union be in- 
structed to seat delegates from Engineers’ Local No. 18 
of the International Association of Steam Engineers in 
compliance with the constitution of the A. F. of L. 

pon the protest of the International Association of 
Steam Engineers against the Longshoremen’s Inter- 
national Association admitting engineers into their local 
unions, it was decided that the steam engineers be noti- 
fied that a conference should be held between their or- 
ganization and the longshoremen’s association before 
the E. C. could act upon the protest. 

Upon the protest of the International Association of 
Steam Engineers against the United Mine Workers of 
America for admitting mine engineers into their organ- 
ization, it was moved and adopted that the secretary 
communicate With the officers of the steam engineers, 
furnishing them with the decision of the E. C, at its meet- 
ing last December with the information thai said de 
cision covered the above complaint. 


Vice-President Spencer submitted the following report 
regarding controversy between the International Asso- 


(Signed) 
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ciation of Allied Metal Mechanics and the Brotherhood 
of Blacksmiths, which was adopted: 
“DENVER, COLORADO, April 22, 1904. 
To the Officers and Members of the E. C. of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

COLLEAGUES: Your subcommittee appointed to confer 
with the representatives of the Allied Metal Mechanics 
and the Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, respectively, de- 
sires to report as follows: 

After discussing the question at issue at length, and 
in failure to make some mutually specific agreement 
between the parties at issue relative to the disposition of 
the a forgers and hammermen, as well as the black- 
smiths’ helpers, since the Allied Metal Mechanics claimed 
that the latter should be returned to the jurisdiction of 
the A. F. of L., while the former should given to the 
Allied Metal Mechanics. And again, since the Brother- 
hood of Blacksmiths claim jurisdiction of the drop 
forgers and appeared unwilling to relinquish the black- 
smith helpers, it is the opinion of your subcommittee 
that the conditions existing prior to September, 1901, 
shall be restored in so far as the blacksmith helpers are 
concerned, and that they be returned to the protection 
and control of the A. F. of L. 

second. That the Allied Metal Mechanics be given 
control and jurisdiction of the drop forgers and hammer- 
men, 

Since this opinion seems to be in line with the decision 
of the Boston convention of the A, F. of L., it is reeom- 
mended to this meeting of the E. C. for adoption. 

Respectfully submitted. 
Ww. J. SPENCER.” 


In accordance with the decision of the convention of 
the A. F. of L. regarding blacksmiths’ helpers, they 
having been formally turned over to the A. F. of L., the 
i. C., for the A. F. of L., waived jurisdiction over black- 
smiths’ helpers and decided that they shall become 
— of the International Brotherbood of Black- 
smiths, 





In the dispute between the Brotherhood of Boiler 
Makers and Iron Ship Builders vs. International Asso- 
ciation of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, it was 
moved and adopted that Vice-Presidents Duncan, 
Spencer, and O’Connell be appointed as a special com- 
mittee to make a direct examination and investigation 
at the works covering ali points in dispute. 


On the question of local unions directly affiliated with 
the A F. of L. making demands for an increased wage 
scale, it was decided that local unions should be required 
to submit the old scale with the scale about to be pre- 
sented to the employers to the E. C. of the A. F. of L. for 
their indorsement, 


Upon the protest of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers of America against the International 
Union of Elevator Constructors for violatiou of agree- 
ment entered into conditional upon their receiving a 
charter, it was moved and adopted that President 
Gompers notify the officers of the elevator constructors 
to instruct their local unions to comply with the agree- 
ment entered into by their organization with the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 





Upon the controversy between the International Union 
of Steam Engineers and the International Union of 
Elevator Constructors, it was decided that the whole 
matter be referred to both organizations, wit! the re- 
quest that a conference be held at as early date as possi- 
ble, and that if the organizations, through couference, 
fail to come to an agrement, that the matter should then 
be submitted to the E. C. 


Communications were read in regard to the contro- 
versy between the United Association of Plumbers, Gas 
Fitters, Steam Fitters,and Steam Fitters’ Heipers and 
the Internationa! Union of Elevator Constructors over 
jurisdiction. 

It was decided that the grievance was not properly be- 
fore the E. C. and could not be considered. 





Vice President Duncan called attention to the fact 
that Vice-President Keefe wrote a ietier and sent it to 
the Senate Committee on Education and Labor, which 
he considered in favor of the eight hour bill, and which 
appeared in the printed hearings in op ition to the 
bill, and the following resolution adopted: 

Whereas, A letter written by Brother Daniel J. Keefe 
to a committee of congress upon the pending eight hour 
bill was by mistake placed as against the legislation de- 
sired by the A. F. of L. and the trade unionists of the 
country ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the E. C. heartily concur in the subse- 
quent placing of the letter of Brother Keefe in the cate- 
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gory of those favorable to the pending eight hour 
legislation. 





Upon application received from Louisville, Ky., fora 
charter for Federal Labor Union, it was moved and 
adopted that application be rejected and money returned. 





Upon application of wagon boys of Chicago, Illinois, 
for a charter, it was moved and adopted that the appli- 
cation be referred to the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters. 





Upon the application from Brooklyn, N. Y.,forcharter 
for a Federal Labor Union, it was moved and adopted 
that action be deferred, and further correspondence be 
had in regard to the personnel of the applicants, 


Upon the application of the skilled slate quarry work- 
ers of Bangor, Pa., for a charter, it was moved and 
adopted that the International Union of Slate Quarry- 
men, Splitters and Cutters be requested to issue a charter 
to this organization, and if said organization refused to 
comply with request, that the A. F. of L. issue said ap- 
plicants a charter. 





President Gompers reported having bad long confer- 
ences with the representatives of the brewery workers’, 
engineers’, and firemen’s international unions, and that 
the following agreement had tentatively been reached, 
which, after discussion, was approved by the E. C. 

(See agreement and circular on pages 510, 511 of this 
issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 

he representatives of the brewery workers, engineers, 
and firemen again came before the E. C. in regard to the 
agreement which was drafted by the conference com mit- 
tee, with President Gom pers as representative of the E. C. 
The representatives of the brewery workers were asked 
if they would agree to send out a joint circular letier to 
their locals urging the adoption of the agreement, such 
circular to be drafted by President Gompers and the 
representatives of the United Brewery Workers. After 
considerable controversy, the understanding was that 
such circular should be drafted and sent out to the local 
unions of the United Brewery Workers. 

The representatives of the engineers and firemen 
agreed that circular letter signed by President Gompers, 
representing the E. C., and the officers of their organiza- 
tion, should be sent to the members of their executive 
} favoring the adoption of the agreement entered 
nto. 

It was agreed by the E. C. that if President Gompers 
failed to have the representatives of the brewery work- 
ers, engineers, and firemen agree to the foregoing propu- 
sition, that he be authorized to strike out the words, 
* undersigned agree that,” in the fourth line, and insert 
“ Executive Council submits the following for adoption 
by the organizations affected.” 





Charles Kirkpatrick, representing the United Metal 
Workers’ International Union, and John Mutholland, 
representing the International Association of Allied 
Metal oapenses, Repenees and requested that the coun- 
cil define the lines of demarcation between the two or- 
ganizations. They were asked if they would agree to 
abide by the decision of the E. C. They both gave assur- 
ances that the E. C. decision would be accepted. 

In the contention between the Allied Metal Mechanics 
and the United Metal Workers’ International Union, it 
is hereby decided that all workmen organized by the 
latter, whose employment is not specifically covered by 
the demarcation lines mutually agreed to when its A. F. 
of L. charter was issued, have been enrolled in said union 
in violation of the qualification of their charter. 

In the disputeas to jurisdi: tion in the metal trades, es 
ie illy as betweeen the Ailied Metal M+chanicsand the 

Jnited Metal Workers, the E. C. of the A. F. of L. hereby 
decide that on or before July 15, 1901, a conference shali 
be held, composed of two delegates from each of the fol- 
lowing organiza'ions: Machinists, Stractura! Iron Work- 
ers, Metal Pulishers, Allied Metal Mechanics, United 
Metal Worxers, and the E. (. of the A, F. of L.; said con- 
ference shall assign to each of the first three unions all 
persons now members of the Allied Métal Mechanics 
and United Metal Workers eligible to membership 
therein, «nd sh. !l unite in one international union all 
members of the Allied Metal Mechanics and United Metal 
Workers not eligible to membership in the other unions 
named, xnd said conference shall clearly define the juris- 
diction of the amalgamated union so formed ; any union 
declining to take part in said conference or refusing to 
abide by its decisions shall forfeit its charter forthwith. 


Secretary Kidd, of the Amalgamated Wood Workers’ 
International Union, read an important letter affecting 
his organization. He also complained that the Brother- 
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hood of Carpenters and Joiners were acting in violation 
of the Boston convention’s decision. 

Upon the protest of the wood workers against the 
carpenters for violation of the decision of the Boston 
convention, it was decided that President Gompers 
should communicate protest of the wood workers to the 
carpenters, and request them to carry out the decision of 
the Boston convention. 





Upon complaint of the wood, wire, and metal lathers 
against the Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America in regard to jurisdiction, Mr. C. A. Miller ap- 
peared in support of the lathers’ claim, which was juris- 
diction over Burkett lathe and plaster board on the 
inside of buildings. 

It was moved and adopted that both organizations be 
requested to meet in conference, and that the E. C. use 
its good offices to secure an adjustment. 





Upon the complaint of the Journeymen Tailors’ Union 
of America against the assessment system enforced by 
the Trades and Labor Assembly of Danville, Ill., which 
required a union of 10 or 12 members to pay as much as 
a union of 100 or 200 members, it was moved and adopted 
that the assembly be notified that a per capita system 
should be adopted instead of assessment which now pre- 
vailed. 





Upon the application of the tackmakers for continu- 
ance of strike benefits for their members it was moved 
and adopted that benefits be paid for four additional 
weeks. 





Upon the protest of Federal Labor Union No. 9821, of 
San Pedro, Cal., composed mostly of longshoremen 
against being compelled to become part of that organiza- 
tion unless they were chartered in accordance with the 
action of the Boston convention, it was moved and 
adopted that the Federal Labor Union be notified to turn 
over all longshoremen to the international organization 
within 60 days under penalty of forfeiture of charter. 





Communication was received from Lumbermen’s 
Union No. 9325, of Los Angeles, as to whether the mem- 
bers of their organization properly come under the juris- 
diction of the International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion. It was moved and adopted that action be deferred, 
and further correspondence be had with both organiza- 
tions in interest. 





The application for a charter by a central body of San 
Francisco was then taken up, and it was decided that 
the Washington resident members of the E. C. take u 
the matter of correspondence had upon the subject an 
take further action thereon. 





President Gompers informed the members of the E. C. 
that the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America and the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters 
and Joiners had —— $5,000 each, in accordance 
with Mr. Strasser’s decision as a guarantee of faithful 
compliance with same. 





It was moved and adopted that $200 be appropriated 
to the recently organized International Union of Foundry 
Workers to assist them in securing printing necessary 
for the establishment of headquarters as an international 
organization. 





It was moved and adopted that the E. C. reeoommend 
to the next convention an amendment to the constitu- 
tion, which will permit ae appropriated to inter- 
national organizations formed from local unions directly 
affiliated with the A. F. of L. to be transferred from the 
defense fund. 

It was moved and adopted that all unfinished business 
be referred to the resident members of the E. C., and 
that the decision reached be the decision of the E. C., 
and that such matters as they do not desire to act upon 
be submitted by mail to the other members of the E. C, 
with or without recommendation. 

It was moved and adopted that when the business 
warranted an E. C. meeting, President Gompers com- 
municate with the members of the E. C. relative to the 
date which will be most satisfactory to them. 

Adjourned at 10.15, Saturday evening, April 23, 1904, to 
convene at the call of the president. 





A number of organizations having grievances against 
particular firms which they have declared unfair made 
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application to the E. C. for the endorsement of their re- 
spective actions. The following is a list of the organiza- 
tions and firms with action taken thereon : 

The United Hatters of North America vs. The J. B. 
Stetson Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., and the E. M. Knox Co. 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. Approved. 

The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
vs. the Chicago Corset. Co., Aurora, Ill., and the Straw- 
bridge Clothier Co., of Philadelphia. Approved. 

The International Jewelry Workers’ Union of America 
vs. the Manufacturers’ Association of Jewelers and Sil- 
versmiths. The application referred to President Gom- 
pers and the legislative committee. 

Federal Labor Union No. 11450, of Green Bay, Wis., vs. 
the Green Bay Theater. Referred to President Gompers 
for further correspondence and effort at adjustment. 
Also correspondence with Secretary Lee M. Hart, of the 
Theatrical Stage Employes’ International Alliance. 

American ire eavers’ Protective Association vs. 
the Wisconsin Wire Works, of Appleton, Wis. Referred 
to President Gompers for further investigation and 
effort at adjustment. 

Stove Mounters’ International Union vs. Phillips & 
Clark, of Geneva, N. Y. Referred to President Gompers 
for correspondence with the Iron Molders’ International 
Union with .a view of adjustment. 

Federal Labor Union No. 10334, Jamestown, N. Y., vs. 
the J. Shale Paving Brick Co., of Jamestown, N. Y. "Not 
approved. 

International Piano and Organ Workers’ Union of 
America vs. the Kimball Piano Co., of Chicago, Ill. Not 


peeves. 
ederal Labor Union No. 9280, of Metropolis, Ill., ws. 
the J. N. Roberts & Co., Metropolis, Ill. Approved. 

Federal Labor Union No. 10917, of Fort Bragg, Ual., va. 
the Union Lumber Co., of Fort Bragg, Cal. Approved. 

American Wire Weavers’ Protective Association to re- 
move the Cheney, Bigelow Wire Works, of Springfield, 
Mass., from _ the “* we don’t patronize” list. Approved. 

Smoking-Pipe Makers’ Union No. 11402, of New York 
City, ™ illiam Demuth & Co., of New York City. Ap- 

roved. 

i ecsnetiena Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union vs. 
Blauner Brothers, of New York City. Approved. 

National Association of Machine Printers and Color 
Mixers of the United States vs. William Bailey & Sons 
of Cleveland, Ohio. Deferred for furthercorrespon ience 
and effort at adjustment. 

National Alliance of Bill Posters and Billers of Amer- 
ica vs. Bryan & Co., of Cleveland, Ohio. Referred to 
President mpers for further investigation and effort 
at adjustment. 

National Association of Machine Printers and Color 
Mixers of the United States vs. the Jacob Thomas Co., of 
Newark, Del. Referred to President Gompers for further 
investigation and effort at adjustment. 

Sawsmiths’ National Union vs. Henry Disston & Co., of 
Philadelphia, Pa. Approved. 

Mercer County Central Labor Union vs. John A. Roeb- 
ling & Sons. Not approved. 

ational Association of Machine Printers and Color 
Mixers of the United States vs. the Potter Wall Paper 
Mills, of Hoboken, N.J. Referred to President Gompers 
for further investigation and effort at adjustment. 

International Union of Flourand ‘ereal Mill Employes 
vs. the yr hy ~) Co., of Kansas City, Mo. Approved. 

Central Labor Union of Northampton, Mass., vs. Wil- 
liams Basket Manufacturing Company. Denied on ac- 
count of constitutional limitation and referred back to 
the organizer to make an effort to secure adjustment. 





Notice. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 25, 1904. 
To All Affiliated Unions: 

At the request of the unions interested, and after due 
investigation and attempt at settlement, the following 
concerns have been declared UNFAIR: 

J. B. STETSON COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. M. KNox CoMPANY, Brooklyn, N. Y 
CHICAGO CORSET COMPANY, Aurora, Ill. 
STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, Philadelphia, Pa. 
BLAUNER Bros., New York City. 

Wa. DEMUTH & Co., New York. 

HENRY Disston & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
UNION LUMBER COMPANY, “ort Bragg, Cal. 
KELLEY MILLING CoMPANY, Kansas City, Mo. 
J.N. ROBERTS & Co., Metropolis, Ill. 

Secretaries are requested to read this notice at union 

meetings, and labor and reform press please copy. 
Fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPFRS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 
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Special Notice. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 25, 1904. 
To All Affiliated Unions: 
A satisfactory settlement of the differences existing 
between the organizations at interest and the 


i ~~ STREET RAILWAY CoMPANY, of Dayton, 
o. 
WINSLOW BROTHERS, of Chicago, Ill. 


having been reached, the said firms now operating 

union establishments, the same are removed from our 

“We Don’t Patronize” list and placed on our FAIR LIST. 

Secretaries are requested to read this notice at union 
meetings and labor and reform press please copy. 

Fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation o/ Labor. 





We Don’t Patronize. 


When application is made by an international union 
to the American Federation of Labor to place any busi- 
ness firm upon the * We Don’t Patronize” list the inter- 
national is required to make a full statement of its 
grievance against such company, and also what efforts 
have been made to adjust the same. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor then uses every endeavor to secure an 
amicable adjustment of the matters in controversy, 
either through correspondence or by having a duly- 
authorized representative of the American Federation 
of Labor interview such firm for that purpose. 

After having exhausted in this way every effort to 
amicably adjust the matter, and without success, the 
application, together with a full history of the entire 
matter, is submitted to the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor for such action as it may 
deem advisable. If approved, the firm’s name appears 
on the We Don’t Patronize” list in the next issue of 
the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 

An international union is not allowed to have pub- 
lished the names of more than three firms at any one 
time. 

Similar course is followed when application is made 
by a local union directly affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. Directly affiliated local unions are 
allowed the - blication of but one firm at any one time. 

When application is made by a central labor union on 
bebalf of any one of its affiliated local unions, thr appli- 
cation is taken up with the international union of such 
local for its approval, or otherwise, before any action is 
taken by the American Federation of Labor. If the 
application be approved by the international union 
similar course is followed as above. Central bodies are 
allowed to have published the name of but one concern 
at any one time. 

Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympa- 
thizers with labor have refused to purchase articles pro- 
duced by the following firms—Labor papers please note 
changes from month to month and copy: 


Foop AND KINDRED PRODUCTS. 


es Bread Company, St. Louis, Mo.; Na- 

tiona! Biscuit Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Reer.—American Brewing Com y, New Orleans, La. 

Cigars.—Carl Upman, of New York City: Kerbs, Wert- 
heim, & Schiffer, of New York City; The Henry 

rge and Tom Moore. 
eee names Crosby, Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
nn. 

Groceries.—James Butler, New York City. 

Yeats.—Kingan Packing Company, of Indianapolis, Ind. 

RS aaa and Continental Tobacco Com- 
panies. 


CLOTHING. 


Buttons.— Davenport Pearl Button Company, Davenport, 
Iowa; Krementz & Co., Newark, N. J. 

Clothing.—N. Snellenverg & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Clothiers’ Exchange, Rochester, N. Y. 

Shirts and Collars.—United Shirt and Collar Company, 
Troy, N. Y.; Van Zandt, Jacobs & Co., Troy, N. Y.; 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Troy, N.Y.; James R Kaiser, 
New York City. 

Shoes.—Wellman, Osborne & Co., Lynn, Mass.; Thomas 
Fa gd & Son, Hudson, Mass.: Hamey Bros., Lynn, 


ass, 

Suspenders.—Russell Mfg. Co., Middletown. Conn. 

Textile.—Merrimac Manufacturing (‘o. (printed goods), 
Lowell, Mass. 

Underwear.—Oneita Knitting Mills, Utica, N. Y. 


Wovlens.—Hartford Carpet Co., Thompsonville, Conn.; 
J. Capps & Son, Jacksonville, Ill. 


HOTELS. 
Buffalo.—Genessee. 


PRINTING AND PUBLICATIONS. 


Bookbinders.— Geo. M. Hill Co., Chicago, I1l. 

Newspapers.—Philadelphia Democrat, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Hudson, Kimberly & Co., printers, of Kansas City, 
Mo.; W. B. Conkey Co., publishers, Hammond, 
Ind.; Gazette, Terra Haute, Ind.; Times, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 


POTTERY, GLASS, AND STONE. 


Pottery and Brick. -J. B. Owens pottery Co., of Zanes- 
ville, Ohio; Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., of Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Terre Haute Brick and Pipe Co., of Terre 
Haute, Ind.; Evans & Howard Sewer Pipe and Fire 
Brick Co., St. Louis, Mo.; C. W. Stine ‘ottery Co., 
White Cottage, Ohio; Harbison-Walker Refractory 
Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


MACHINERY AND BUILDING. 


Carriage and Wagon Builders.—S R. Bailey & Co., Ames- 
bury, Mass.; Hassett & Hodge, Amesbury, Mass.; 
Carr, Prexscott & Co., A er Mass, 

General Hardware. Lancers, Frary & Clark, tna Com- 
any, New Britain, Conn.; Davis Sewing Machine 
»mpany, Dayton, Ohio; Computing Scale Com- 

pany. Dayton, Uhio; Iver Johnson Arms Com- 
any, titchburg, Mass.; Kelsey Furnace Company, 
yracuse, N. Y.; Brown & Sharpe Tool Company, 
Providence, R.1.; John Russell Cutlery Company, 
Turner’s Falls, Mass.; Atlas Tack Company, Fair- 
haven, Muss.; Hohmann & Maurer Manufacturing 
Company. Rochester, N. Y. 

Tron and Steel —\\\inois Lron and Bolt Company, of Car- 
ntersvi le, Ill; Carvoruandum Company, Niagara 
‘alis, N Y ; Casey & Hedges, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 

Gurney Foundry Company, Toronto, Ont.; Sattley 
Manutacturing Company, i 1 Ohio; " ~ 
Needle Company, Franklin, N. H.; American Cir- 
cular Loom ‘‘ompany, New Orange, N. J.; Payne 
Engine (ompany, Elmira, N. Y.; Lincoin Iron 
Works, Rutiand, Vt.; F. R. Patch Manufacturing 
Company, Rutland, Vt; Art Metal Construction 
Company, Jamestown, N.Y ; Erie City Iron Works, 
cate Pa.; David Maydole Hammer Co., Norwich, 


Tron, Architectural.—Geo. L Meskir, Evansville, Ind. 
Quarries.—Mount Airy Granite Company, Mount Airy, 


Stoves.—Herendon Manufacturing Company, Genev: 
N. Y.: Germer Stove Company, Erie, Pa.; “Radian 
Home” Siove, Ranges, and Hot Air Blast, Erie, Pa. 


STREET RAILWAYS. 
Terre Haute.—Street Railway Company. 


WooD AND FURNITURE. 


Bags.—Guif Bag Compene, New Orieans, La., branch 
Bemis Brox., St. Louis, Mo. 

Brooms and D: sters.—The Lee Broom and Duster Com- 
pany, of Davenport, Iowa; M. Goeller’s Sons, Cir- 
cleviile, ‘ hio. 

Carriages.—Crane, Kreed & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Cooperage.—‘incinnati Cooperage Company, of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Northwestern Cooperage and Lumber 

Company (otherwise known as the pomare Stave 

Company), of Ohio, ‘ichigan, and Wisconsin; Zigin 

Butier Tub ompany, Elgin, LiL; Williams Cooper- 

age Company and imer Manufacturing Com- 

ny of P»plar Bluff, Mo; Ballard & Ballard Mill- 
ng Company, Louisville, Ky. 

China.— W ick (‘hina Company, Kittanning, Pa. 

Furniture.—Americ:n Billiard Table Company, Cincin- 


nati, Ohio; Brumby Chair Company, Marietta, Ga.; 
O. Wisner Piano Company, Prooklyn, N. Y.; Krell 
Piano ‘‘ompany, Cincinnati Ohio; N. Drucker & 


Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, trunks; St. Johns Table Com- 
ny. St. J. hns, Mich. 

Gold Leal._W. H. Kemp Company, New York, N. Y.; 
Andrew Reeves, Chicago, I\L; George Reeves, Cape 
May, N. J.; Hastings Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Henry Ayers. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lumber.— |! rinity Lumber Company, of Leonidas, Texas; 
Reinle Bros. & Solomon, Baltimore, Md.; Huttig 
Sash and |)-or (ompany, St. Louis, Mo.; Himmel- 
berger Harrison Lumber Company, Morehouse, Mo. 
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Leather.—Kullman, Salz & Co., Benicia, Cal.; A. B. Pat- 
rick & Co.,San Francisco, Cal.; Columbus Buggy 
and Harness (‘ompany, Columbus, Ohio. 

Rubber.—Kokomo Rubber Company, Kokomo, Ind.; B. 
F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio; Dia- 
mond Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 

Pens.—L. E. Waterman & Co., New York Oy. 

Paper Boxes.—E. N. Rowell &c 0., Batavia, N 

Paper. mga -Martin Paper Co., Novtolix N. Y. 

Typewriters.—U nderwood Typewriter Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Watches. — Keystone Watch Case Comgony, of Philadel- 

hia, Pa.; Crescent Courvoiseer Wilcox Company ; 
os. Fahy, Brooklyn Watch Case Company, Sag 
Harbor. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Advertising Novelties.—Novelty Advertising Company, 
Coshocton, Ohio. 

Railways. —Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad. 

ag et ._—Western Union ae Company. 

Parry, Indianapolis, Ind 


STATE OF EMPLOYMENT, APRIL. 
Compiled by the Editor of the American Federationist. 
Of the 918 unions making returns for April, with an 
aggregate membership of 44,870, there were 4.2 per cent 
without employment. In the preceding month 923 unions» 
with a total membership of 114,500, reported 1.4 per cent 
out of work. 


Oct Wor. 


Wer|Aa/ Aug Se 





Chart showing the reported percentage of unem- 
ployed members of trade unions at the close of each 
month, commencing January, 1903. 

The heavy line indicates the per cent for 1904; the 
lighter line for 1903. 





Charters Issued During April, 1904. 


INTERNATIONAIS... ecuseee sesccecuservonpieuetti 1 
Brushmakers International Union. 


CENTRAL BODIES ccccce......ccccecccvecs scserseeseresssesssonenosce 8 


Central Labor Council, Bette, } Mont. 

Trades Assembly, South McAlester, Ind. T. 

San Mateo ( ‘ounty Labor Council, San Mateo, Cal. 
Trades and Labor Assembly, Marissa, Ill. 
Federation of Labor, Whiting, Ind. 

Trades Council, Alexandria, Va 

Central Labor Union, Arecibo, Porto Rico. 

Central Trades and Labor € Jouncil, Johnstown, Pa. 


FEDERAL LABOR UNTONG........c0.:.:::c:ceseeceeeeeeeenes 


No. 6675, Logansport, Ind. 

No. 11642, Breaux Bridge, La. 

No. 11643, Madison, Me 

No. 11644, Mount Pleasant, Ind. T. 
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FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS—Continued. 
No. 11645, Higbee, Mo. 
No. 11648, Call, Tex. 
No. 11651, Painesville, Ohio. 


ERs Fe Oe ei icerettivevnen <esecscecscseceseeseesevsseen 6 
No. 11640, Fur Workers’ Union, Sandwich, Ontario, 
Canada, 


No. 11641, Heading Makers, Jackson, Tenn. 
No. 11646, Bag Workers, New Orleans, La. 

No. 11647, Farm Laborers, Mobile County, Ala. 

No. 11649, Laborers’ Protective, Arecibo, Porto Rico. 
No. 11650, Die Workers, Chicago, Il. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses 
for the month of April. (The months are abbreviated 
thus: j, f, m, a, m, ete.) 

1. Balance on hand April 1, 1904....................... $101,754 20 
bee a glass snappers nat! prot asso, tax, 


sce -iaseaelalpaitaieiateidiaadaaiinbemmiimmais igs neebenibinis 15 00 

Trades and labor council, LaSalle, Ill, tax, 
jdenentinngnenindeamanmimmee tems 250 

Central ‘trades and wx pee, Shreve- 
port, La, tax, d UB, J, £, Wl......0.000..cccercccesereee 2 50 

Composition gravel eaten 10216, tax, m, a, 
iE a codshentn ceuadianititinsicinantiosntirhiataddeeuaniniaiabilabisine 210 
Lastmakers 9771, tax, mar, $1.80; d f, $4. ~...... 96 
Suspender workers 10833, lax, m, a, $1; d f,$1 210 

Milk bottlers and condensery workers 10286, 
tax, mar, $1.60; d f, $1.60... 320 





Oyster openers 11461, tax, n, 
a SII ineeecsaineaiadiieensesigtenninneancignatenensiatabidaiiinantniin-es €e0 
— merchandise packers 10188, tax, d, 






















, 24 % TY [i GSE eeE ee 30 oe 
Ice handlers and peddlers $580, tax, mar, $5; 
SITE ID sieeaiteicseocecan ebaabanidneenedeiss daticainagatipiaisaipaeidibinasin 10 60 
Pipe caulkers and patie pees 11465, tax, 
mar, $2.10; d-f, $2.10... 420 
Sewer workers $588, tax, e <3 mn, "$5.25 95: ; Sup, $65 
, $5.25.. 16 & 
Flatjanitors 10808, ‘jax, jan, $7 $7.50; “af, $7.50 ” le 00 
Federal labor 9563, tax, n,d "503, J," 04, i, $1.20} 

f, $1.20... : 2 40 
Federal labor 11: 515, tax, ‘feb, $l; ve en 200 
Federal labor 8409, ‘tax, ’t, m, $i. 10; *y f $1.10... 220 
Federal labor 9626, tax, f, m,, $5; $3 Liienentans 10 ov 
Federal labor 11392, tax, ‘a, 03, 7 f, m, $2; d f, 

ela anemia aiatinatiainainineliebiieeeinan: senkenesieitedtaiibidaiusinhiel 400 
Federal labor 8002, tax, j, f, m, $6; d f, $6.. 12 Ww 
Federal labor 11148, tax. jan, $1; d f, $1.. 200 
Federal labor 10019, tax, jan, $l: d f, $1 A 2 00 
Federal laber 9849, tax, mar, $1.25; d f, $1.25... 2 50 
Fur workers 11640, sup. 10 00 
Heading makers 11641, 10 00 
Federal labor 11642, sup 10 w 
Crown,cork.and seal amare 10875, tax, mar, 

oS LT ee 6 90 
Machinists helpers 10535, tax, mar, $ 

MINE Ui Ti tnncintsin. -eenteutiinneen:censcansbanesenasinens 2 0 
ay labor Ii 572, tax, mar, $1.80; sup, $1.50; 

OE ET I AIR 5 10 
Helpers 10161, tax, jan, $6.50; sup, $ $2; df, =e 50 15 00 
Picture frame workers 10361, | ~» 
Federal labor 10121, sup. ‘ 3800 
Federal labor 9133, sup 10 


Jewelry and silverware case makers 10448, 
I Si SN I vec sncencesesacnctcvnserueieninns 9 70 
Diggers and shovelers 11282, tax, n, d, 03, j, 








f, m, $1.75; d f, $1.75 3 50 

Intl asso of'car workers, tax, ‘n.d, 8, $17 26 50; 

Federal! labor 11600, tax, apr, $3. 75; sup, $1.50; 
sup. eo iilciiecliiesaschiviimalacliovipaeeeesaieh iasenicdibaieai wnelenalakieie 238 80 
SR ERERESSRI Rg ee ere . 9 00 

2. Federal labor 10959, tax, dec, 03, jan, ’04, $1; 
IEEE PERRET ETS 200 

Central labor union, Nanticoke, "Pa, “tax, 

d, 03, j, f, "04. 2 
Central iabor union. ‘Tihaca, N y, ‘tax, “dee, 

703, to and inc! may, ’04 5 00 
Intl slate and tile roofers union, tax, J, f.m, a 13 00 
Amal asso of iron and steel workers, tax, 0, 

n, d, 708, j. f, m.. 450 00 
United bro of carpenters and Joiners of A, 

tax, feb.. vie 762 50 
Cigarmakers ‘inti union of A, “tax, ae 03... 396 O1 
Annealers prot 8721, tax, apr, a ‘a 1, Soe _ 1 8 
Die workers 11013, tax, f. m, 70c; d f, 70¢...... .. 1 40 


Bottlers prot 8434. tax, dec . 08, Fy 6: af ‘f, $2.10 420 
<< wees prot 7592, tax, feb, sil ; 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Iron and heavy hardware matapen a, 
tax, J. f, m, $18.75; d f, $18.75. 

Federal labor 9616, ‘tax; Oo, n, d, 3038, ers in, 04, 
Federal ‘labor 9726, tax, d, 03, j, f, m, 04, $1.40; 
redcral | labor 9428, tax, mar, $2.75; d f, $2.75... 
Federal labor 10199, tax, feb, $2.10; d f, $2.10... 

re labor 8532, ‘tax, J, f, m, 04, $i. 25; d f, 
Peanent iaisar ieee neineienseteveseninnseintnnidicnasiecsin 
ey he labor 11a, ‘on, hwnd 8; sup, “aa .05; 







Laborers bers ‘11537, sup... “ 
win ers 11576, tax, mar, $.. 40; sup. 





: * Herrin, “Til, tax, j, f, » 04 
. Federal labor 9985, tax,’ apr, $2.65; af. . $2.65... 
Federal! labor 10926, tax, mar, $1 80; 4 ¥, eS 80... 
Federal labor 7204, tax, feb, $1.30; d f, $1.30 keen 
Federal labor 11456, tax, feb, $1; a f, setae 
Federal labor 11166, tax, mar, 75c; d i 
Federal labor 9905, tax, feb, a ag df, a iia, 
ho labor 10905, tax, Jj, f, m, $2.80; 4 f, 
Federal labor 11302, tax, dec, 03, $1; d f, $1..... 
rx =“ 8060, tax, apr, $5.15; sup, 50c; 


a. = iety of pune gues 9003, tax, feb, 


— union "71432, ‘tax, q L m, $4.80; rs f, 






ou engravers, desi “rt: 
ters 10624, tax, ‘mar, tee: @ f, 55c... 

Wholesale’ drug house coleman’ 10276, ‘tax, 
Jj, t, m, $30; d f, $30 

Bollérmakers | helpers 9600, tax, mar, $2.20; 

‘se workers 9169, tax, mar, $1.90; d f, 


Laborers prot 10191, ‘tax, ‘mar, $7; ‘a f, 7... heusieaio 

Insulators and asbestos workers 9065, tax, 
m, a, $6.20; a f. $6.20... 

Laborers prot. 8944, tax, “jan, "$68.40; df, $68.40 

E ae candlers one poultry handlers 9479, tax, 
pee 8 LL kf Re 

wir prot 10846, an dec, hee if ema 


Pastemakers 10567, ‘fax, ‘mar, $3; ‘af, $3... 
Gas workers 10678, tax, mar, $4.25; d f, $4 
Mattressmakers 6899, tax, oct, 03, "$10; ‘a f. $10. 
err roller makers 10638, tax, apr, = 50; 
1.50.. _ 
Mattressmakers 9498, ‘tax, ‘apr, $4. 10; a, t3 ‘10 
Cloth —aaes and - helpers } 80, 
tax, mar, $5.50; 
Trades and | labor assembly, ‘Carlinville, Til, 


_ S&F 5 Se eee 
Traden and tel chien: Oelwein, Ia, tax, 
r % 


Trades and ay ‘assembly, Sandusky, Oo, 
tax, o,n, d, "03, f, f, m. oo 
Trades ‘council, Anderson, ‘Ind, ‘tax, ‘a, 03, 
i 4, Seeeeeeeaainciens Ree 
Labor council, Salinas, Cal, tax, apr, "08, {to 
and incl mar, ’04.,. 
Laborers prot 10166, tax, t ‘m, “a. $1. 05; ‘df, $1.05 
Federal labor 11200, tax, feb, Bbc; d f. S5c........ 
R. E. Woodmansee, Springfield, Ill, he a aa 
—— council, Chickasha, I T. 





Brushmakers intl, sup 

Federal labor 11643, sup 

Federal! labor 10593, tax, j, f, m, $15.05; sup, 
OE LE | BRS Lea a 

Soda mineral water bottlers and were 
8514, sup... 

Tin plate workers intl ‘prot. asso of rR ‘sup... 

Fishermens prot 11233, tax, f, m, 95e; sup, 





YT | 4 | Reet eee een 
Laborers. prot 10466, sup. . 
Central trades council, Rellefontaine. ‘0, ‘sup 
Federal labor 8464, tax, , f, 80c; d f, 80c.... 
Wood, wire, and metal lathers inti , tax, mar 
Stovemounters intl, —~ 4 yf Renee 
Natl asso of machine printers ent color 
mixers of U S, tax, m, a, m.......... 
. Federal labor 8139, tax, feb, ‘gla: a 
Federal labor 10076, tax, mar, 90c; d f, 90c... 
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5. Federal labor 11349, tax. mar, 5%; d f, 50c...... 


Federal labor 9418, tax, ap!, $1.75; d f, $1.75... 
Federal labor 11345, tax, feb, $2.55; d f, $2.55... 
Foundry mens 10110, =e, 4 if al d f, $1..... - 
Diemakers 10525, tax, J, f, $1.2 50; df, ae 
Federal labor 10023, tax, he t $6.25; a f, $6.25... 
Lumber handlers 8449, tax, mar, ry d f, 75c. 
Flat janitors 10808, tax, feb, $7.50; a5 ae. ie 
Insurance agents 8673, tax, j, f,$l; df, $l. .. 
Laborers prot L1417, tax, feb, $2 30; da f, $2.30. 
Riggers 11588, tax, apr, 45c; d f, _SaRhewunain 
Tuck pointers and front cleaners 10804, tax, 
apl, 45c; d f, 45c.. 
Machine "shearers ‘and ‘punchers 9630, ‘tax, 
QE, GOSS GB, BB. cccecsne 2000 -2-c00scnssensccnscoccvesececace 
Laborers prot 7328, tax, feb, $1; d f, $1 
Sawmill men 11178, tax, m, a, $1. 90; af.$ 90 
Central labor union, New London, Conn, 
tax, d, Jj, 08, f,m, a, m, "04. 
Intl united bro Jeather workers ‘on horse 
goods, tax, ma . pen 
Federal labor 9765, tax, july, 08, 3, $2; ad f. $ 4 
eng oe yh and helpers Tioes: tax, feb, $2; 
sup, $1; d f, $2.. 
Le eas prot 11637, tax, ‘apl, ‘si. 85; sup, $i. 05; 
Federal labor 10313, sup.. pane 















. Tackmakers intl, sup.....................000 


Pp 

Trades and laborcouncil, Mt Olive, Ill, ‘tax, 
d, C3, J, f, m, a, m, ’04, $5; sup, 25¢ sence 
— labor 11192, tax, — 90c; ee 52e; d f, 


Laborers ‘prot ‘1157, “tax, “mar, Tbe; sup, “40c; 






Federal labor 9079, tax, mar, $1.15; d f, $1.15... 
Federal labor 7!74, tax, feb, 70c; d f, Ti inintisinie 
Federal! labor 10954, tax, apl, ec; d f, 60e....... 
Federal labor 11490 tax, m, a, $3; ot... 
Federal labor 8786, tax, feb, $1.80; d f, $1.80..... 
Federal labor 9594, tax, mar, $1.20; d f, $1.20... 
Federal labor 10066, tax, ap!, 50c; d f, We ....... 
Federal labor 8215, tax, j. f, $1.40; d f, $1.40..... 
Federal labor 9725, tax, mar, $1.50; d f, $1.50.. 
Federal labor 9133, tax, feb, $1: d f. $l. 
Trades and maar assembly, Harrisburg, Til, 
tax, o, n, d, 03 J, f, m, "OF ieaeihiaiidteiaendiadnantiass 
Central labor union, Waco, Tex, tax, may, 
, eC ee 
mer council, Tacoma, va, tax, d, "08, 


TIN ct ceais cegehiitenlion eiswiedgniineiahiagamed «std delaahe 
Wate h. case ‘engrav ers intl asso of A, tax, a, 


vubiomsna prot 11056, ‘tax, feb, $1.65: d f, $i. 65 
Livery employes 7026, tax, j, f, m, $6.30; d f, 


Ivory button workers 11272, tax, jan, $1; a f, 
1 


Vegetable ivory button makers 7546, tax, 
ON OS |) 4 | Rei 
Brush’ fibre dressers 10577, tax, <o", nea 
{4 t =e 
Brushmakers prot 6980, tax. apr, ‘$4 t . 
i inspectors and surveyors 10239, tax, 
% £4 ¢ WY [4 “iia 
Foundry helpers 19740, tax, aqan, $1.25; d f, 
Se acemwenntovictpneens 
Asbestos workers 10010, tax, 0, ‘nh, d, 08, ae 
m, ’04, $16.80; d f, $16.80, 
Ouses die workers 10573, ‘tax, mar, 55c; d f, 


Elevator conductors and starters 9946, tax, 
jan $5; d f, 
Pavers and rammers 10818, ‘tax, £ ™, Si; “a f, 


$i. 
ray ee diggers 9321, tax, f, m, $1.50; 


Artesian well diggers 10344, ‘tax. “apr, ‘Bd f, 8 
a workers and laborers 11485, tax, feb, $1; 
f. $1 


. Trades and labor assem, Cambridge, Ohio, 


ts: 1 A iia eitcsdictinibaiieiatiiaeiiennnndiniteisdiibiiniation 
Trades and labor assem, East Chicago, Ind, 
Seer. Ue YY Gene 
Ca labor union, Beloit, Wis, tax, j, a, 
Oe Meee ee eae 
Cc balasnabeee natl union of US A, tax, feb.. 
American bro of cementworkers, vx j,f, m 
Federal labor 11240, tax, mar, $8; d f, 
Federal! labor 10587, tax, mar, yt d f, fe. we 
Federal labor 11390, tax, mar, $1.50; d_ f, $1.50 
Federal labor 9508, tax, ‘feb, $3.50; d f, $3.50... 
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JT IS AMATTER OF HEALTH 


Absolutely Pure 





THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 








7. Federal labor 6675, SUp..............-c.0c0- scecccosesseeee 
tt workers 9656, tax, apr, $2.25; d f, 






5d f 
Ww ire workers 10718, . 
Tile pive inves prot tia hy 0, bh, a, 08, 
$1.95; d f, $1.95. .. 
Florists and gardners 10726, tax, mar, $1; 


redcral labor 11644, sup. 
Federal labor 11645, sup.. ne 
Bagmakers 11646, sup ... 

nie dept workers 6356, tax,j, f,m,8;df, 





up 
Federai labor 11615, sup ® 
i pavers 11484, tax, m, a, 85c; df, 85c.... 
eral labor 8243, tax, j. f, $5; sup, 50e; d f, $5. 
Assorters and packers 8316, sup 
Suspender workers 10620, sup.......... 
tf od 10104, tax, apr, 56.38: sup $2.25; 














Alsea Bay fishermens prot 11622, sup .. ......... 
ren labor 9862, tax, apr, $2.50; sup, $1; 


8. Hospital” nurses ona employes 10507, tax, 
mar, $3.30; d f, $3.5 
Federal labor 7331, ty ‘apr. ‘$i. 80; d f, $4.80... 
Federal labor 7426, tax, j, f, m, a, $1.60; df, 


$1.60. 
tc ohn labor 10337, tax, f, r , $1.25; d f. 
$1.25 


Federal labor 10201, ‘tax, ‘apr. $2. 70; a f. $2.7 70... 
Federal labor 11581, tax, mar, $1: d f, $1......... 
Federal labor 11518, tax, mar, 75c; “1 f, TEC...000 
Federal labor 9373, tax, apr, $1.25; $ f, $1.25 ... 
be — of labor, tax, n, d, ’03, j, f, 


central labs aiid, Delaware, O, tax, j, f, 
m, a, m, j, 0 


8. Trades and uer a mee 


ll. 


j,J 
. Bottlers prot 8434, tax, j, f, m, $6. ry d f, $6.30 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


La Crosse, Wis, 
tax, j, f,m, a, 

— labor “4 Hudson co, N J, tax, 

o, n, d, 08, j, f, m.. 

Trades and iabor council, “Pine Bluff, “Ark, 
tax, a, 8, 0, n, d, 03, j, f, m, a,’ 

Electrical helpers 10510, tax, mar, 55c; b f, 55c 

Suspender workers 11251, tax, apr, 40c: df, 

— handlers 11474, iax, mar, $1.6 


c 4 








of A 
Laborers prot 8079, su 
mii Y prot — tax, mar, 62c; sup, 25c; 





df, 
Central labor council, Butte, Mont, sup........ 
Central labor council, Butte, Mont, tax, m, 





Gas workers 9637, tax, m, a, 90¢; f, 90e. 

Hair spinners 10399, tax, mar, $l. oo: d f, $1.70 

Comes artists asso 10064, tax, f, m, a, 
$1.50; d f, 

Mail bag a makers and ‘repairers 10528, 
tax, j, f, m, $2.25; d f, $2.25. ‘a i 

Ice handlers 11548, tax, mar, & :d f, $3.05 

Curbstone and sidewalk layers, cutters and 
setters 9186, tax, feb, $2.60; d f, 

Fire dept employes 11425, tax, mar, $3. 20; d f, 

20 





Federal labor 9875, tax, f, m, $6; d f, $6 
Federal labor 11248, tax, mar, $i 85; d f, $1.85.. 
Federal labor 9732, tax, m, a, $1.50: d f. $1.50.. 
Virginia state fed of labor, tax, d, 03, to and 

incl may, ’04 
Shirt, waist and laundry workers intl, tax, 


Trades council, Neenah, Wis,-tax, 0, n, d, 03, 








, fm 
Central ‘associate trades council, 
Y, tax, n, d, 08. j, f, m, a, 04 
Austin Davis, , RET, N M,s : 
Central labor union, Rocky Mt, N C,su 
eon labor 11471, tax, mar, $2.55; d f, $2.55; 
RRS TIES CRT ERE 





‘Corning, 


iia. Sl satiihinniatennesenivesanacenevanaseteiiisleiebenndaeteasen 
Federal labor 11567, tax, apr, $1.20; d f, $1.20; 
SIA titennccettalbinnishinaitibiininicioemnbeiiaiaionee 
Trades and labor assembly, Alton, Ill, sup.. 
PoeGeral labor O06, Si p.........00..000.-.c0rccees-sesecceeee 
Cloth examiners and spongers 11542, sup...... 
Trades and labor assembly, Marissa, Ill, sup 
Farm laborers (colored) 11647, sup................ 
Federal labor 10760, tax, j, f, $2.90; d, f, $2.90... 
Federal labor 8681, tax, f, m, $1.15; d f, $1.15... 
Federal labor 6697, tax, mar, $1.75; d t.$1.7 75.. 
Federal labor 11270, tax, apr, $5; d f, $5........ 
Federal labor &281, ‘tax, f, m, $7; df, $7 
Federal labor 8870, tax, apr, "$i. 70; d f, $1. 
Federal labor 10837, tax, mar, $1.55; a f, $1. 
Federal labor 11329, tax, m, a, $1. 5 d f. $1 20 
Federal labor 8769, tax, mar, $1.80; d f, $1.80... 
Federal labor 7187, tax, feb, $5; yt SEE 







Federal labor 8533, tax, mar, $2; d f, $2............ 
Federal labor 9872. tax, mar, $1.40; a f, $1.40... 
Federal labor 8152, tax, a. m, j, $5. 5: d i $5.25 
Federal labor 11086, tax, jan, $1.50; d aS - 1.50... 


Federal labor 10948, tax, apr, 70c; d f, 
Federal labor 10350, tax, mar, $2.5 Vj ‘at 
Federal labor 11503, tax, apr, $1; d 1 
Federal labor 9730, tax, mar, $1.40; d if $1.4 
Federal la bor 10257, tax, dec, 03, $i. 25: f. He 25 
Federal labor 10685, tax, mar, 45c; d f, 45c...... 
Federal labor 10751, tax. mar, $2.15; d va $2.15... 
Federal labor 10996, =. ae, as 05; d f, $1.05.. 
d, 03, j, f, m, ’04 





5; d f, $3 75... 
Gill-net fishermen 6896, ‘fax, ij f, m, $6.75; d f, 
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“BLUE HEN” 


High Grade Chew at a Popular Price 
Superior to all others 


Premium List in Every Package 


THE J. F. ZAHM TO} ACCO COMPANY 


TOLEDO, OHIO 














sand cutters 9774, tax, apr, $1.25; d f, $1.25...... 
Laborers prot 11223, tax, mar, 60c; a’ f, 60c...... 
Pos ot, at boiler coverers 10551, tax, j. f, m, 
Optical aes ‘prot 11881, “tax. “mar, $2 60; 


Passenger ‘and. baggage t transfer agents 11235, 
tax, feb, $2.10; d f, $2.10 
Loggers prot 11596. tax, mar, 65c; d f, 65c........ 
Rase-ball makers 10929; tax, apr, "65c; ¢ f, 65c.. 
Embossers prot 10321, tax, apr, $3. 25: d f, $3.25 
yr YX 7 vento prot 10768, tax, mar, $1.05 05; 










2 tax, f, ’ 
Laborers prot 10842, tax, apr, $8: a _( 3eietal 
Laborers prot 10390, tax, f, , m, $1.50; ‘df, $1.50... 
Brewery laborers 10877, tax, apr, $i; d f. $i,. 
Telephone operators 9887, tax, apr, $8.40; a ft 
Hospital hurses and employes 10850, tax, 
SE A SER nc es RIE nai rR 
Fibre workers 7185, tax, mar, $4.70: d f, $4.70 
Fibre pressmen 9331, tax, apr, $1.95; d f, $1. 95 
Rope rx) cordage ‘workers 10125, tax, f, m, 


$7; 

Public School teachers asso 10303, tax, j, f, 
m, a, $7.30; d f, $7.30 

Pound fishermen 9139, ‘tax, j, t m, $4. 50; “af, 


$4.50... 
Composition "roofers. 8712, tax, mar, He; a f, 


Suspender workers 10620, tax, apr, $3.10; d f, 
Paper-bag “workers ‘10124, tax, apr, 'B5e;. a f, 


Laborers prot 9788, tax, mar. $3: d f, $3 .......... 
Flat janitors 10251, tax, feb. $5; d f, $5..... ....... 
ey ry t3 and bunchers 9699, tax, apr, 
Icemens LA. 10176, tax, mar. 95¢; d f, 95c...... 
— potters: 11598, tax, mar, %c; d f, 


; Bb Bia Bg Wibcqe=nccncccscccesoscocesesossesence epeccoses 


anal ieather workers union of A, tax, d, "08, 





J, 
Intl asso of railway clerks, tax. i. <.. 
Central labor union, Burlington, Vt, ‘tax, 

4, & & Sees 
Trades assembly, Denton, Texas, tax, f,m,a 
Central labor, Trenton, I!l, tax, f. m, a.. 
Central labor council, San Francisco, 

tax, n, d,’03. j, ’04 
Horse-nail workers 6313, sup...................-..00 
a prot 9105, tax, f, =. $7.50; d f, $7.50; 


p. $3. 
Federal labor 9848, tax, m, ® v1. 35; d f, $1.35; 


Federal labor 11523, tax, ‘m, a, ™, "$8.85: af, 
See 
State federation of labor, Arkansas, sup...... 
ee 11585, tax, mar, 35c; ‘a f, 35c; 
Federal labor 9868, tax, mar, 75c; d f, 75c; 
sup, 64c 


Cai, 





S$ 3 sss 


OD RH Seem cH tS mero 
Ssss 


33 8 8838s 


oma mS 


18 2 


11. oy labor 9794, tax, J, 6 m, $2.55; d f, $2.55; 


-— 
wo 


up, 
Federal labor 8116, tax, , f, $6; d f, $6; sup, $2 
Sawmill employes 1 ) tax, apr, $2.50; a f, 


IED UOIRID, Tit -canntenvennstaneqneucssintientincnesencesensnsente 
—s "7X and terrazzo workers 
10268, tax, a, $3; d f, $3; sup, $1.85........... 
ba curriost T1208, tax, m, a, $4.50; d f, $4.50; 


up, 

Millwrights one on hinery erectors 7473, 
tax. f, m, a, $5; d f, $5; sup, 85ce 

a 11509, be » Mar, $2.35: 










Federal —— 7187, sup..... 
Icemens 9990, tax, mar, $1.1 ~- 
Mosaic workers 8145, tax, j. f, A * $3: af, $5... 
ae prot 10821, tax, Jj, f, m, $4.05; d f, 


FRE on tax, f, m, $1.50; d f, $1.50 
Oyster shuckers and selectors 10440, ‘tax, f,m, 
| [2 Sener gE tele 
Fish cutters and oyster pene 11305, tax, 
. m, 4 
Interlockin switch and ‘signal “mens union 
x, j, f, m, $15; di f, $15... 
Oil cloth om printers 10530, tax, “feb, 
$1.50; a f, $1.50. 
Barber shop porters and 7 house attend- 
ants 10849, tax, j, f, $4.80; d f, $4.80... ......... 
Lace finishers 8948, tax, m, a, $6.20; d f, $6.20.. 
Assistant undertakers 9049, tax, apr, $3.25; 
Milkers prot 8861, tax, apr, $12.50; d f, $12.50.. 
oats trimmers 10659, tax, mar, $1.15; d f, 
Spring bed and mattress factory workers 
8445, tax, apr, $1.50; di f, $1.50..................cse000 
Federal labor 115?5, tax, ‘feb, $3.50; d f, a. : 
Federal labor 11479, tax, mar, @0c; d f, 60c..... 
Federal labor 11604, tax, apr, $1.30; d ‘ft. $1.30.. 
Federal labor 10917, tax, mar, $10; d 


Federal! labor 11139, tax, apr, $5; d f, ae 
Federal labor 11127, tax, f, m, $1.10; d f, $1.10.. 
Federal labor 10964, tax. mar. $8.50; df $8.50.. 
Federal labor 9477, tax, f. m, $6; d f, $6... 
Mat ann asso 10662, tax, mar, $i. 25; 
Tobacco assorters and 2 pachese 10775, tax, d, 
03, j, f. $1.50; d f. $1.50 
Laborers prot. 10829, tax, mar, $1.95: d f, $1.95 
Laborers prot 10215, tax, apr, $1; d f, $1.......... 
Laborers prot 10820, tax, apr, $4.45: a f, $4.45. 
mt mand union, Novinger, Mo, tax, d, 






J 
Trades and labor assem, Ottumwa, Iow 
x,j, f, m, a, m, 
Central labor council, Mendocino co. 
tax, n, d, ’03, J, f, m, a, 04 
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12. 


Central labor union, Wilburton,I T, tax, 


f,m 
central t trades and labor council, ‘Du ‘Bois, Pa, 
tax, n, . 
Amai asso st. st and elec ry empl of Amer, 
Pear, J, F, Why B.coces scccscsesressoccccsccecsssessosoccccssoosse 
Central trade. and labor council, Coshocton, 
Ohio, tax, july, ’02, to and incl ‘june, O6 ..... 
Fae jabor 1 11288, tax, ies on oe 
d a wale 


4 
Federal labor 11634, ogee 
Green glass gatherers 8723, su 
Federal labor 11617, tax, apr, $2.50; d f, $2.50; 





cloth’ spongers, refinishers, and helpers 9100, 
tax, mar, $6.90; d f, $6.90. 

Bed spring makers 11287, tax, f, m, a, $5.25; 

5.25; sup, $ 

Hospital attendants prot 8097, tax, apr, $4; 
d f, $4; sup, $3. 

Federal labor 11530, sup. 

Federal labor 11648, sup. 

Ulloa, oo protectorade braceros (laborers prot) 

164 
Casting 


Federal “ory, ey apr, ’02, to and incl 
mar, ’04, $8.40; d f, $8. 4 
Federal labor 11331, tax, x $1. r° a f, $1.30.. 
Federal labor 8181, tax, j, f, m, . $1.05 
Federal labor 8062, tax, }, f, m; sd 
Federal labor 11493, tax, apr, $1.25; d 
Federal labor 10033, tax. f, m, 90¢; d 
Federal labor 8203, tax, jan, $3.25; ¢ 
25; 





tees: 
nee 


Federal labor 11352, tax, mar, 45c; 
Federal labor 11520, tax, j, f, m, ¥ 
Federal labor 9861 ‘tax, mar, $1 - 
Federal labor 10279, tax, mar, 
Federal labor 8311, tax, apr, $1. a 
Federal labor 11311, tax, mar, $1.10; 
Federal labor 9435, tax, apr, $1. +" a 
Federal labor 8785, tax, f, m, $8: d f, 
Federal labor 11316, tax, mar, oy d 
Federal labor 8033, tax, apr, $3; d 
Federal labor 9716, tax, apr, $1.25; d 
Bro painters, decorators, and paperhangers 
of America, tax, mar.. 
Amer fed of musicians, tax, ‘ap a 
Pa fed of labor, tax, j, fn 
Vermont state federation "of labor, tax, n, d, 
NEE, LEE eI 
Intl ‘union of steam engineers, tax, feb......... 
Central labor union, Wilkes Barre, Pa, tax, 
f, m, a, m, j,j. 
Central labor union, Portsmouth, N H, tax, 
03, j, f, m, a, m,” 
Trades and Jabor assem, Decatur, I], tax, n, 


“ae 








Pa, tax, d, °03, 


d, ’08, j,’ 
Ce ntral +t union, Erie, 
Trades and labor asso, C ‘harleston, S C, tax, 


mr 
Laborers prot 9558, tax, apr, $3.90; d f, $3.90... 
( rin hair finishers este tax, may, $1. 40; 
€ 
Gea 5 pve eer 9481, tax, | ‘m, ‘a, ‘$l. 40; ‘a f, 
4 
Suspendermakers 11095, ‘tax, c3 m, , 80e; a f, “80c. 
Car wheel molders and helpers 9343, tax, 
GR, GS BE Gi iicccrenereesensonsecsscecrseveaseomensones 
Suspender workers 11294, tax, $1.50; d f, 1 
= tunnel miners 10096, tax, j, f, $20; d f, 
Brass bobbin workers 8628, tax 
Laborers prot 11007, tax, feb, $12. 50: ¢ a. f. $12.50. 
Porcelain and fire clay workers 10885, sane 
mar, $1.75; d@ f, $1.75 ....... 
Bootblacks prot 9923, tax, ‘feb, ‘50e; d f, 50c.. 
tvix- and factory workers 9930, tax, j, f 
TLS ee aa 
Needliemakers 11433, tax, mar, $1.40; d f, $1.40. 
Wholesale clothing clerks ‘and packers 
11042, tax, apr, $1.50; d f, $1.50 
Newsboys prot 11566, tax, MAL........... cee cee 
Tin, steel, iron, and granite ware workers 
10943, tax, mar, $5.15; d f, $5.15................... 
Laborers prot 10765, tax, mar, 80c; d f, 8Ce; 
II Sli iciinsntccanctnerncnsntionsiaussahantminbieinieinencnmeenenen 
Gravel roofers 9893, tax, $2; d f, $2; sup, $1..... 
Novelty paper workers Toni: tax, 0, n, d, 
; J, f, 04, $1.75; d f, $1.75; su F0e . 
Grain handlers 7445, tax, m, a, $2. 2.70; df, $2. 70; 
sup, 
Newsboys 10952, tax, m, a, $2; sup, 





Hospital employ es 10492, i icnesensecncvennesseeen we 
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18. Federal labor 11611, Sup..............s00 ss-sseescssseee 


14. 


_ 


. 


Decorators, costumers, and badgemakers 
11555, tax, apr, 85c; d f, 8c; sup, d0c 
Sewer 4. and oes 1 
 ¥ 14 ST, “RRS Seiineter te 
Bootblacks prot, 11623, tax, 75c; d f, 75c; sup, 


Pee ermen’s prot 10637, apr, $3.50; d f, $3.50... 
House movers 10720, tax, mar, 9c; a f, 95c... 
Asphalt pavers 10513, tax, apr, $3; d f, $8 beenvene 
Queen 11608, tax, may, $1. 45; d, f, 
eS aE ee eee eae 
Su eye house clerks 10210, tax, j, f, m, acct a, 





Millmens prot 10297, tax, apr, $4.25; d f, $4.25 
Hat shop laborers 8859, tax, feb, $2: ‘a f, $2 lit 
Laborers prot 11004, tax, mar, $5. 90; d f, $5.90 
be one cable workers 9847, tax, f, m, $7.50; 


Composition and 
f, m, $1.50; 
Pound net fishermen 10856, tax, d,’03, j, f, m, 
04, $3; df, 
Assorters and packers 8316, tax, mar, $5.50; 


Bione’ hit. 7219, tax, f, m, $2.50; @ f,$2.50 
Slate, metal, and gravel roofers 10229, tax, 

apr, 55e; d f, 
Stone pavers 10460, tax, mar, 50c: d f, 50c...... 
Laborers prot 7458, tax, ’03, nov, $6.65; af, $6.65 
Hardeners and temperers 10113, tax, mar, 


I I aaa ean cies cel didatiamuaeliiniievenmmniies 
Federal labor 10428, tax, apr, wy d f, $8.60... 
Federal labor 11148, tax, feb, $1; d f, $1............ 


Federal labor 11061, tax, Jj, f. m, a, $2; d f, $2.. 
Federal labor 10474, tax, mar, 0c; d f. 50c....... 
Federal labor 11335, tax, mar, 50c; d f, 50c..... 
Federal labor 11124, tax, apr, $1.85; d f, $1.85... 
Stablemen 8760, tax, f, m, a, $75; d f, $75. 
Federal labor 11530, tax, apr, $3.70; d f, 
Federal labor 11098, tax, mar, os 75; df, 
Federal labor 8162, tax, apr, $2.50: 

Federal labor 8564, tax, mar, $2. 50; 
Federal labor 9659, tax, mar, rat 
Federal labor 11185, tax, f, m, $1.50: 
Federal labor 9657, tax, apr, $1. 70; a os 70... 
Federal labor 9620, tax.j, f, m, $1.05; d f, $1.05. 
Federal labor 10059, tax, j, f, r §7.60; da f, $7.60; 


EL ee 
Central tradesand labor ‘council, Olean, N 









x, J, 
Federated trades < council, Orange, N J, tax, 
Oo, n, a, 
Int a of Sapeuter constructors, tax, 


Intl ¢ phon ‘of allied metal mechanics, tax, j, f, 
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ees 
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SUSPENDERS, 


AMERICAN SUSPENDER 


Of Cincinnati, O., were the first Suspen- 
der Makers who encouraged organized 
labor by unionizing their factory and 
thereby inviting others to follow. This 
firm above all others is, therefore, en- 
titled to first consideration by Union 
Labor. Ask for 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Union Made 


AMERICAN SUSPENDER CO.’S 





GARTERS, AND ARMBANDS 
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THE DRINK QUESTION is readily solved 
to the satisfaction aad health of all by 


(0coa. 


Pleasing to the taste, 







Quieting to the nerves, 


LOOK FOR THIS 
TRADE MARK 


Be sure that you get the genuine article made by 


Established 1780. 


41 HIGHEST AWARDS _IN 
EUROPE AND AMERICA 





Walter Baker & 60.5 


re Breakfast 


Nourishing to the system, 


An ideal food-drink — good 
morning, noon, and night. 


Walter Baker & Co.** 


Dorchester, Mass. 











14. W by see federation of labor, tax, n, d, ’08, 


widest Sensuabiy, South my I bs su 
i labor 1llol4, tax, mar, $1.35; d f, f, $1. 
Federal labor 9202, sup 
Central trades counell, “Beliefonte, Pa, ‘sup... eee 
Carbonated water workers 11574, su 
tt ened 11090, tax, m, a, $1. 20; 
Laborers 9627, tax, mar, 70c; d f, 70c; su F ad 
Federal labor 10461, tax, j. f, m, $1. d f, 
EE HIE A csinnneesnsemecumnetnntionneempens seen 
Telephone sapetanes 11268, sup..... 
Assorters and packers 8316, sup..... 
Federal aiener oan tax, mar, 90c; ‘a ry “Qc; 
cas lam lighters and yg 10788, tax, Jj, 
m, $13.50; d f, $13.50; 1— 
window shade makers “0 
—_ Ay wy es 10041, tax, feb, P3250: d f, 





leeeeeerecces 








$5; su 
Alsea isn fishermens prot en sup 
b — and labor council, 
tax, J, g, m, a m,j , 
Trades and ‘lab 


Waukegan Ill, 







or ALS 
n, Lockport, 








SS Fe 
Central labor anion, Portsmouth, Va, tax, 
j, Jj, a. 8, 0, n, d, 08, j, f, 04 
Central trades and labor council, St Marys, 
‘a, tax, j, f, m,a, m,j, 
Inti bro o maintenance of way empl, 


a 
iit'tys typographical union, tax, f, M............+. 
Bootblacks prot 11290, tax, : apr 
Gold pen makers 8030, tax, feb, $4; d_f, $4...... 
Stone planermen 10664, tax, apr, $280" df 


$2.50 .. 
Furriers ‘prot 7067, tax, j, f, m, a, $13; d f, $13.. 


Sk 
SvssKS Ss 


BOB Co bo bo Co 
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15. on a chippers 11041, tax, j, f, m, $1.05; d f, 


Bottlers and carbonators 11108, ‘tax, d, “03; #4 
f, m, a, $2.75; d f, $2.75 a 
Derrickmen 9499, tax, mar, $2; Ps tema 
Laborers prot 11687, tax, may, $1 $l. 2; d f $1.25 
Laborers prot 8079, tax, it d f, $8.70... 
Pavers helpers 10841, tax, feb. Ae 95; a f, $1. 95. 
Brushmakers p and ’b 7334, tax, mar, $3.70; 


Telephone o operators 10795, tax, apr, 60c; d f, 


Wax and plaster n ‘model makers. 71438, ‘tax, 
apr, 
oS re and helpers. 10204, ‘tax, apr, 8. 50; 


Soars tunnel “workers 7319, ‘tax, “mar, 
Cut nail ‘workers 7029, tax, opr, . 15; d f, $1.15 
Pperuens prot 8906, tax, j, f, m, $4.50; d f, 


File workers 10048, tax, mar, $6; d f, $6.......... 
Coal handlers 8255, tax, Jj, f, m, $2. 6, y f, mu 40 
Wire workers 11497 .tax, mar, $i; 4 aaa: 
oy: Wneemnamnsnmtbon 6721, ia tax, j, f, Ae 





Salt workers 11197, tax, apr, $1: d 





Newsboys and bootblacks 8607, fas, 
Furriers 11304, tax, apr, $2.50; d f, $2.50... 
Federal labor’ 10776, tax, mar, 70; d f. 70c. 
Federal labor 10818, tax, apr, $8.25; d f, $8. 
Federal labor 10121, tax, apr, $10; d f, $10. 
Federal labor 11285, tax. mar, 70c; d f, > 
Federal labor 8584, tax, mar, $2.75; d f, $2.75. 


Federai labor 9636, tax, feb, $5; d f, $5............. 
Federal labor 8279, tax, f, m, $2. rh f, $2. 
Federal labor 10334, tax, mar, $1.85; d f, 
Federal labor 7520, tax, mar, $1 -30; d f, $1 
Federal labor 7479, tax jan, $1.85; d f, $1. 
Federal! labor 11257, tax, mar, $3.10: d f, $8. 
Federal labor 10253, tax, f, m, a, 2. 65; @ f $2.65 
Federal labor 9504, tax, apl, GE, Webs 
wy labor 10651, tax, aA oy 50; d f, $17.50; 


up, $1.. 
Laborers orot ‘11537, ‘tax, ‘apr, $5.50; “a t $5.50; 


-_ 


rise sdinsaiteieeainnndeinnceaanianicnitinniannetnteinicnt 
eral labor’ 1 595, tax, mar, 85c; df, 85c; 


ais. Sins ienitstianintnievnsintss cminrmiienenammnvatintnenans 

Hospital attendants and nurses 10935, tax, 
mar, $5; d f, $5; sup, $1.75 

Federal labor 11583, sup... 

“—e 1 esa 10484, tax, mar, ‘i. 65; “a f, ‘i. 65; 
su 

Laborers prot 11357, tax, “mar, #. 16; ‘a , $2.15; 


scl teethacend of stationary ‘firemen, ‘sup 
ey labor 11505, tax, mar, $1.50; d f, $1.50; 


Seeweccseecces-onees- eeeeceees 


up, 
Coffee, spice, “and. ‘baking F ‘powder r workers 


9605, sup... 
Federal labor 11257, sup... 
Pa federation of labor, sup 
— = labor council, 








tax, j, f, 
Central trades ‘snd labor ouncil, 
leans, 
Trades an 
tax, m, j... 

Coopers inti union of N. A, tax 4 "2 
Federal labor 10802, tax, apr. $i BS; ‘a f, $1. 
eo | labor 808, tax, j, f, m, a, $3.10; d f 


Federal labor 11384, “tax, “mar, ‘$i. 25: a f. 8 25. 
Federal labor 8720, tax, mar, $2.40; d f, $2.40... 
Federal labor 9461, tax, apr, $5; d f, 

Federal labor 7241, tax, mar, $2. 65: d f, $2.65 
Federal labor 8620. tax, apr, $1.55; d f, $1. 5h... 
Federal labor 9457, tax, m, a, $6.10; d f, $6. 10... 
Federal! labor 10932, tax, mar, 95c; d f, 95c...... 
Federal labor 10867, tax, mar, $1. TY « f, $1.85.. 


Federal labor 9876, tax, feb. $2.60; d *4 $2.60...... 
Federal labor 9466, tax, mar, $4.80; d f, $4.80... 
Federal labor 11460, tax, apr, $1.70; 4 f, $1.70... 
Federal labor 11459, tax’ apr, $2.30; d iis 
Federal labor 8818, tax, apr, $3.50; d f, $3.50 hanase 
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The Morrow Coaster 
and Brake 


IS A LABOR SAVER. 


By actual test you save 
with it one-third of the 
WORK ot PEDALING. 


ALLDEALERS SELL IT. 


ELMIRA, N. Y. 


Eclipse Machine Co. 











6. 


18. 


Federal labor 10919, tax, mar, $1.35; d f, $1. at 
Federal labor 10722, tax, bal, jan, $4.20; d 
i illircnicanninannisaisdinanndnndeness senvenunanmeinesonsianentsenuncces 
rederai labor 9451, tax, f. m, $2. 40; d f, $2.40... 
Commercial — asso 9330, tax, 0, n, d, 08, 
j, f, m, ’04, $12; d 
Car wheel ‘moiders and helpers 11569, tax, 
apr, $1.50; d f, $1.50 
Hotel and restaurant employes alliance, etc, 
OS FO er 
i carriers p and b asso 5783, tax, mar, 


05. 
Metallic bed makers 10396, tax, m,a, a a f $1 
Tobacco strippers 10227, tax, oan, $2.50 d f, 
2. 









Brush workers 11274, tax, apr, $1. 
Furriers 9791, tax, mar, Tbe; 4 "eee 
Janitors and general housemen, 11 
apr, $2.50; d f, $2.50. 
Scalemakers 10283, ta _ awe 
Excavators prot 10630, tax, june, $5: d f, $5... 
Rockmens prot 10631, tax ,june, $3 50; d f, $3. 50 
—— “wend 9022, tax mar, $2.50; d f, 
su 








sup, 

Egg ins 
sup, %. 

xX prot 9557, tax, mar, $2.50; d f, $2.50; 


Mile bottiers 9639, tax, mar, ‘b5e; ‘a f, 65¢; ‘sup, 


Federal labor i024i, tax, apr, $7; d f, $7; sup, $1 
Oyster workers 10497, tax, mar, $3.95; d f, $3.95 
Laborers prot 11087, tax, mar, $10. 85; d f, $10.85 
Gas workers 9840, tax, mar, $19.50; ‘a f, $19.50 
Boilermakers helpers 9600, tax, apr, $2.20; 
@ £, BBD. 0200. cccccessesss000>s200000 -cecsccccccrcesecescseresers 
Medicine workers 9702, tax, feb, 35c; d f, 35c.. 
Stablemens prot 9026, tax, apr, $2.50; d f. $2.50 
Stone pavers 11394, tax, mar, $1.50; d f, $1.50... 
Suspender and neck wear workers 10863, tax, 
apr, $3.95; d f, $3.95 








$2 70 


~ oO sS]800 Lh eel 
S$ & 88388 $88 3 8 


18. Lumber, timber and trim handlers 10072, 


tax, mar, $1.20; d f, $1.20 
=o $5. at and mail deliverers 9463, tax, 
b, Bae f, $43.20... 


weaeurecen 11306, ‘tax, apr, 800; d t ie 
4 workers 10693, tax, m, &, $2.70; a S $2.70: 


a tenders 10617, tax, apr, 60c; d f, 60c 
Tinfoil ees and helpers 11115, tax, apr, 
A eee 
tax, mar, $4.45; d f, 
Foundrymens helpers i008 tax, apr, $3; d f, 


coment helpers 7413, 


sean, soda, é oot candle workers 10885, tax, 
apr, $4.50; d f, $4.50...... 
Suspendermakers 10342, tax, apr, $1.10; d f, 


SUIT hin titicols anccenndiieaiiameneinemiinittinindeidiabaiiaiaain 
Saw workers 10531 tax, mar, $2.15; d f, rt 15.. 
Sugar workers 11135, tax, mar, $3.30; 
Federal labor 11281, ‘tax, apr, 50e; a f, 50c....... 
Federal labor 11404, tax, mar, 75c; d f, 75c...... 
Federal labor 11380, tax, feb, 60c; a t as 
Federal labor 11344, tax, mar, $2. ‘50; d f $2 
Federal labor 9710, ‘tax, 7 m, $7.70; d f, $7.70... 
Federal labor 11044, tax, apr, $2.50; d f, "$2.50.. 
Federal labor 11023, tax, apr, $1. 45; d f, $1.45.. 
Federal labor 11457, tax, J, f, 95¢ 5c... 
Federal labor 9650, tax. apr, $6.50; df, $6 
Federal labor 9925, tax, mar, $1; d f, $ 
Federal labor 11423, tax, apr, $1.45; d f, 
Federal labor 11112, tax, mar, $2; di f, $2......... 
Federal labor 7513, tax, mar, $2.95; d f, $2.95.. 
Federal labor 11289, tax, mar, $3; d f, $3......... 
Federal labor 11444, tax, apr, $5.10; d f, $5.10.. 
Federal labor 10486, tax, apr, $2.95; d f, $2.95.. 
Federal labor 11449, tax, mar, $5.15; d f, $5.15 
Federal labor 10882, tax, mar, $5; d f, $5.......... 
Federal labor 11590, tax, mar, 700; d f, 70c...... 
Federal labor 10731, tax, mar, $15; d f, $15...... 
at 1 we employes 9617, tax, feb, $6.50; d f, 
Federal labor 9083, tax, apr, $2. 10; ? g $2.10... 
Federal labor 8339, tax, apr, $5; d 
= 5 labor 8367, tax, m, a, =~ ¥ "$12; “at, 


$1 
Federal labor 7125, “tax, - 3 ‘m, $2.10; a ft $2.1 10 
Federal labor 9841. tax, mar, " , 50C... 
Federal labor 11158, tax, apr, $5; d f, $5. 
ers nee union, Norwich, Conn, tax, 0, 
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Trades" and labor assembly, Centerville, 
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WHAT Is * 
DAUS’ 


TO PROVE 


100 copies from Pen-written and 
50 copies from Typewritten original 
we are eer Af send a complete “Duplicator” without deposit 


No mechanism to get out of order, no washing, no press, no print- 
er’s ink. The product of 23 years’ experience in Duplicators. Price 
for complete apparatus, cap size (prints 8% in. by 13 in.), $7.50, 
subject to the trade discount of 33% per cent., or $§.OO net. 

FELIX F. DAUS DUPLICATOR co. 
Daus Building, 111 John Street, New York 


TIP-TOP’? 


that Daus’ “Tip-Top” Dupli- 
cator isthe best,simplest ann 
cheapest dvice for making 

















18. — trades council, Mobile, Ala, tax, 














f,m 
Trades and labor council, Charlottetown, P 
iI, tax, dec, ’63, j, 
Essex trades coundll, euaak N EX tax, jan, 
to incl dec, ” 
Trades 4 ee haar F assembly, New Castle, “Pa, 
SO Re 
Tindee and a dee aasembiy, Canton, Ill, tax, 
jan, to end dec, ” 
Central trades aon taber assem, Centralia, 
Ill, tax, j, f, m 
Order railroad telegraphers, tax, J, f, m, a.. 
a eee air workers union, ‘tax, m, 
Machine textile printers asso, tax, f, m, a. 
Bookkeepers asso 11631, tax, apr, $1.75; 
$1.75; sup, $2.. 
Cooks and waiters 



















town, Pa, su 
Pavers prot 6751, SUP......... 
Pavers curbers, and ram mers 983 
Federal labor 9409, tax, mar, $2.75; d £, $2.78: 


Pp, 25¢c .. 
Federal labor 10199, ‘tax, mar, $3.25; a 1,988.25; 
Federal labor 9508, ‘tax, “mar, $2: f, $2... 
wo! labor 11618, tax, apr, Ws af, ‘i: 60; 


+ teeeeeeee 


Federai labor 11.383, s 

J Victor Day, Melrose | 
ederal labor 11531, sup 

Pipe = 9744, tax, mar, $1.50; df, $1.50; 
AEE -dherne<ostomsseensentnaurienamiapasenempiiimmenasnte 

Dessvators, costumers, and badge makers 
I sicisiinninnsininnice <aanctincsesiiinis-mipeieiiblaaabaiasinnn 

Hotel restaurant employes intl assn, etc,sup 

oo labor 7439, tax, mar, $1.55; d f, $1.55; 








$2 50 


2 50 
2580 


2 50 
250 
2 50 
250 
250 
250 
250 


5 75 


18. Federal labor 9620, su 


P... 
lishers and ‘jaborers 10306, ‘tax, 
f, $5; su 


a 


19. Federar| laber iia9t” tax, feb, boy mY d f, $3.25... 


Federal labor 8217, tax, apr, $1.50; d & $1.50... 
Flat janitors 10810, tax, mar, $i 35-4 f, $1.35... 
Federal labor 10104, tax, mar, $1; ay ccs 
Federal labor 11375, tax, apr, 40c; d f, 
Federal labor 11545, tax, mar, $1.20; d f, $1.20 
Federal labor 10867, tax, f, m, $1. =¢ f, $1.20 
Federal labor 10746, tax, mar, $5; d f, 
Federal labor 11644, tax, may, $1. "75s d f, $1.75 
Central labor union, Trenton, N J, tax, frm 
Central labor union. Iola, Kans, tax, 3. & 
Central labor council, San Bernardino, Gal, 
Sci UA: I. Sicheemsensnmeneseetnasvinaianeniemeenious 
Central labor council sane Wis, sup..... 
Central fed of labor, N Y, tax, j,f,m 
= = and’ Lory fy Hagerstowii, Md 
ta = 
= labor union, Rocky “Mt, ‘N Cc, ‘tax, 





4 “pereaincanaieienr eens itn, MERE AL EE 
ceatral iabor —_ Harrisburg, Pa, tax, 
n 
Inth stereotypers and electrotypers ‘union of 
= eee ear 
Steel and at ese.” plate cleaners 8810, am 
apr, 75c; d ae 
Excavators prot 10630, tax. july, § $5: d t § 
Rockmen 10631, tax, july, $3.50; d f, $3.50 
Window shade makers 11556, tax, mar 50e; 

















50c 
Telephone operators 11539, tax, mar, 35c 









Laborers prot 8663, tax, f, m, $2.50; 
Granite workers 9289, tax, apr, $2; 
Gas workers 10036, tax, f, m, $5; d 
Lime workers 11050, tax, mar, $3; 
wet § hat operators 9591, tax, ma 


Laborers prot 9820, tax, m ;d f f, $1.30. 
Cloth mere and spongers 10429, iax, 3. 
ie ATE UA ischiepninnsinkessndonttanans seueiotnienbnie 
a prot 9984, tax, J, f, m, $3;d f, $3...... 
Sawmill workers 8377, tax, f, m, a, $1 05; df, 


Sewer gas ‘and water. pipe Jaborers 9152, ‘tax, 
mar, $8.75; d f. $8.75........000+0+ 

Federal labor 9874, tax, j, 02, a, 8 “0, n, ‘4, j, 
f, m, a, 03, $5; d f, $5; sup, $2. 

Oystermens prot 10417, cam, 8.305 ‘a t + $5.30; 
sup, 0c. 

Iron chippers prot. $589, eee 

Chas C House, Gale sburg, ll, su 

Federated trades council, Neena , Wis, su 

Federal labor 11580, tax, acct apr, 50ec; d 
a 

Laborers SET Tl cnnesinesteaniumineninins 





d,’ 08; j, f, 04... 
Federal! labor 9646, tax, apr, $3; d f, $3... 
Federal labor 6925, tax, j, f, m, $3; a f, $.. _ 
Milliners prot 11534, tax. feb, ‘b0e: d f, 50c...... 
Firemens prot assn 11431, tax, 3. & m, a, $60; 


’ aaa eeeeeeeeeeeesee tesees eescesseeees ses ereesesesessoeocooces 
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PROTECT 








No Patent no Fee. 


Send for Inventor’s Primer. 


MILO B. STEVENS @ CO. 


791 Fourteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 


Branches at Chicago, Cleveland, and Detroit. 


YOUR 
IDEAS 


Established 1864. 











20. 


21. 


Artificial limb makers 11356, tax, m, a, m, 
$1.20; Sea asicesitchbiehhle ini leanidasadovsioaiiniesaaain’ 
what mine workers 8588, tax, f, m, a, $.'.25; 





*. F- prot 8654, tax, apr, 40c; d f. 40c... 
Postoffice clerks 10645, tax, Jj, f, m, $1.05; a f, 
TPLAIIED, a<c0se.. cncvesnnonaseensnsasesccocenconegnesesononeeseens eseve 
Trades and ~¢d assembly, Jacksonville, 
Til, tax, f, m 
Central inbor’ anion, Fremont, O, tax, J, f, 
f, m. liao iaaeldieliai aceceaaniiilnialiatin 
Felleral jabor 11588, tax, m, a, $2.10; d f, $2.10 
Federal labor 10708, tax, mar, $2.60; d f. $2.60 
Federal labor 10677, tax, apr, $1.30; d f, $1.30... 
Federal labor 11165, tax, apr, $1.55; d f, $1.55... 
Federal labor 11083, tax, mar, ry d f, $1.50.. 
Federal labor 11540, tax, arr, $4.60; d f, $4.60... 
Fish dressers prot 10095, tax, mar, $1; d f, $1 
Stable employes 10742, tax, mar, $1.10; d f, 
$1.1 


oY Ye and dressers 11205; tax, mar, 
$1.50; $1.50 

m _-_b 9410, tax, apr, $2.15; d f, $2.15............ 

Excavators prot 10630, tax, aug, $3.50; d f, 


Trades and labor council, poeREEOM, Mich, 
tax, n, 03, to incl oct, 
er te of labor, Cedar Rapids, “Towa, 
0” acta Rea IRE i AE 
Federal labor Ee 
Federal labor 9633, tax, a, m, $1; d f, $1: sup. 74¢ 
Directory workers 9014, tax, m, a, $1; d f, $1, 
GNI, TID inn 2-000..-0-2- acrereccnconcccccecrcescescesonsnsunceosooocs 
Laborers prot 8079, sup, 
Watch —_ 6961, am, | mar, » as d f, 
$18.85; o>. Se an 
Federai labor 9713, ‘sup... 









Laborers prot 9317, tax, mar, $2.7. 55 d f, $2.75.. 
Laborers prot 10655, tax, m, a, 70c; d f, 70c 

a ov workers 10719, tax, ee . m, $4.50; 
Laborers. ‘prot 9549, ‘tax, “apr, # 1.4: 3d f, $!. 
Laborers prot 10284, tax, apr, #4 50; d f, 
Federal labor 10728, tax, J, f, $1; ct. eee 
Federal labor 8093, Sa mar, $1; yy $l 


Federal labor 10621, tax, m, a. $2; d 
Federal labor 8328, tax, mar, 9c: d 
Federal labor 11379, tax, mar, $6 25; d f, 
Federal labor 10489, tax, apr, $1.45; d f, 
Federal labor 11582, tax, mar, $1.70; 
Federal labor 11265, tax, mar. 95c; d 
Fur dressers 10747, tax, apr. 50e: df. f, 50e pesca 
wae st house employ es 10657, tax, mar, 
a helpers and handymen 9818, tax, 
ape. f, $1.50; sup. 0c 
Fe oh labor 11045, tax, mar, $3; d f, $3. 
Laborers prot 10961, tax, apr, 50e: d f, 50c....... 
Optical workers 10084, tax, m, a, $7.50; d f, $7.50 
Flat janitors 10251, tax. mar, $5; d f, $5..... ..... 
Trades and labor council, Kokomo, Ind, tax, 
tax, n, d, ’03, J, 04 
Central labor council, Grand Ra -—. Mich, 
con. 5, % Mi. M, Be 3, TE. nee me 
Trades assemibiy, Fort Edward 
a. 4h eee actsesenenenesnnnens 





eras 
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03. J, f, J ™m, a, ’04 
cetitrai trades qound 
8, 
Central’ labor 
J, f, m.. 
ae ] 


t union, Conneaut, Ohio, tax, 
United labor league, Sharon, Pa, tax, j, f, m 
Trades assembly, Ilion, N Y, ‘tax % See 
— labor union, Waterbury, Conn, tax, 
ali ‘paper back tenders and reelers 10777, 
tax, m, a, $3.10; ga tog sup, $1..... 
Federal labor 9762, tax, f, m, $3; d f, $8; ‘sup, 50¢ 
a labor union, Cairo, mm tax, a, 8, O, n, 
d, 03, j, f, m, a, 04. $7.50; sup, 25¢ 
Chauffeurs prot 10479, sup 
Federal jabor 7155, sup .. 
Federal labor 9976, tax, m, ‘a, $i; a f ‘gi: “sup, 
Federal labor 11635, su 
—s labor 11550, tax, ane, $1.60; d f, $1.60; 


up, $2.. 
Federal iabor 11200, “tax, ‘mar, ‘B5e; ‘a = 35e; 
I Bisnis cinntanecnusenghaunniioaticnbnsenenenstninebinenseieninns 
Federal labor 8532, su 
Horse-nail makers 1 
Gas workers 11629, sup. 
a or handlers 11234, tax, f, m, 
$12.50; su 
— nec 














‘wear cutters and makers 11016, 





f, $19.80... ana 
Federal labor 10285, tax, mar, $1.50: a tf, "$1.50.. 
Federal labor 11429, tax, mar, $8.45; d f, $3.45.. 
Federal labor 11397; tax, mar, $1 30: d f, $1.30.. 
Federal labor 11469, tax, feb, $1.30; d f, $1.30.. 
a i — carvers asso of N A, tax, a, 038, J, 


Trades council Marshall, Tex, tax, f. m, a.. 
Federated trades co council, Reading, win tax, 
Trades and labor ‘council, “Walia ‘Walla, 
. 8 2 ae 
Central Nt usiton, Lancaster, Pa, and vi- 
2 RS SE aE 
= -C ity labor eungsunn, Rock Island, Ill, 
OE eS Re 
Trades council, Chippewa Falls, Wis, tax, j, 
f, m, a, m, j. 04. 
Trades council, Staunton, Ill, tax, m., j, J... 
Rockmens prot 10631, tax, aug, $15; a f, $165... 
Excavators 10630, tax, sept, 04, $2.50; d f, $2 50. 
Pe 10381, tax, J, f, m, $4.05; d f, 





Sawmill cmaployes, ‘and Tivermen 9981, tax, 
apr, $8. “ 38.50. 
team pipe and boiler coverers 9514, tax, 


es ff Se ees 
Federal labor 11627, tax, apr, 55c; d ee 
a 10722, tax, ‘eb, $2.50; a f, $2.50; 
I, Sl -scandescanasianiniienntpinegliniibhiaiaiaeuinationnscanebains 
ee clothing stock rYacr and pack- 
rs 11138, tax, f, m, $2.50; d f, $2.50....... ......... 
Sawmill workers 10830, tax, he f, $9: d f, $9...... 
Soda and mineral water bottlers and work- 
ers 8514, tax, feb, $5.50; d f, $5.50........00......... 
Riggers prot 10315, tax, apr, $2.70: d f, $2.70..... 
United textile workers of A, sup si 
Federal labor 11615, sup 
Federal labor 9300, ‘tax, j, f, $2; a f, $2; sup, $1 
eos \ ane 10796, tax, mar, $1. sade df, , 0.75; 


at) 








sup, { 
Federal labor 8981, tax, apr, 
Federal labor 9133, sup.. ‘ 
— labor 9621, tax, apr, 85e; 










Federal labor 8409, sup.. 

Federal labor 11595, sup 
Central labor union, Hu 
Stablemens prot 10663, ep iccansasnvinnscinienncnusesen 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


3. Trades and labor assem, Jackson co, Ohio, 





tax, d, 03, Jj, 
Central’ labor council, Bedford, Ind, tax, j, 


Central trades and labor assem, Springfield, 
= ey eee 
Central labor union, Youngstown, Ohio, 
tax, 8, o, n, d, ’08, J, f, 
ase _tentes council, Green Bay, Wis, 
x 
Federal labor 10600, tax, mar, $1.50; d f, $1.50. 
Central labor union, Stroudsburg and E 
Stroudsburg, Pa, tax, Fig Bp Bieconenscrecencenocensens 
Federal labop 9736, tax, m, a, "Tes a pateonse 
wore labor union, Batavia, N a oo 3 
Federal labor 8326, tax, apr, 80c; d f, 80¢ ........ 
Federal labor 11463, tax, f, m, a, $1.50; d ft, 














Federal labor 8621, tax, m, a $3.50; df _o>- 
Federal labor 11227, tax, j, f, m, a, ’g2; a f, $2. 
Federal labor 9502, ‘tax, apr, $2.’ 35; @ f, $2.35... 
Federal labor 9221 tax, m, a, $3; a A =o 
Federal labor 10059, ta . mar, $3. 55; ‘d f, $3.5: 
Federal labor 9905, oy mar, $1.50; £,'$1. 30... 
Fancy leather workers and pocket book 
— 11246, tax, j, f, m, a, peonuandh weds 












d, 708, j, "04, 
3, tax, apr, $1.80; d f, 


; tax, hid 















Amer gociet: “ plate engravers 

MAL, $4.75; A f, $4.75.....000. ceeescerees 

United garment workers of A, sup. 

United mine workers of A, su 

R be “yr messengers andclerks 11639, tax, 
95e; d f, 95c; sup, $3.15 

Fee deratiabor 11386, tax, mar, $1.60; d f, $1.60; 





$ 
Federal labor 11322, sup 
ere Lag 11500, a. bal 7: nn, ‘a, gi ‘95; 





Assorters cad’ 
Federal labor 10868, sup 
Federal labor 11195, tan, mar, 50c; d f, 50c...... 
Federal labor 9365, tax, m, a, $4.40; d f, $4.40; 

IIIT niniubscianiinsebulineiistassinsehsienimnishececmmnnes 





Federal labor 11186, tax, Jj, f, $1.05; d f, $1.05... 
Federal labor 10816, tax. feb, $2. 15; a a $2. 15... 
Federal labor 8609, tax, j, f, in: a 8; d f, $.. 
Federal labor 11316, tax, apr, 45c; d f 
Federal labor 11531, tax, mar, si, d 
Federal! labor 10778, tax, mar, 85c: 
Federal labor 11488, tax, ae Sa of, $8.60 
Laborers prot 11424, tax, mar, 
Laborers prot 9030, tax, m, a g3.8b-0 d f, $8.30.. 
Laborers prot 10191, tax, apr, $1.25; d f, $1.25.. 
Twin City labor congress, Sterling and Rock 
Falls, Ill, tax, j, f, m, a, m, 
Central er council, Manistee, Mich, tax, 
Federated trades, Stocton, Cal, tax, n, d, ’03, 
j, on acct f... 
ee of Labor, Yonkers, 'N Y, ‘tax, 6% L 


Intl union of slate quarrymen, splitters and 
ee 
a > anes 10675, os, Jj, f, m, $6.45; a 4 










Sewmiil men 11536, tax, m, a 0 
Die workers 10355, tax, mar, ” $1.55 25; a’ f, $1.25 = 
cere makers 10650, tax, i, f, m. 





$1. 
Riggers prot 10298, tax, feb, $1.50; d f, $i 50. 
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25. Needlemakers 9988, tax, apl, $2; d 


f, $2.... 
ee makers 10550, tax, may, "$1. 35: a t 





Mili rod Cel helpers and laborers 11485, tax, 
mar, $1; d f, $1...... 
Blackswaithe, boiiranalkers, rx] machine 
helpers 9574, tax, apr, $1.50; d 
Hotel and restaurant ia & bi lot a, sup...... 
— epcemess 11607, tax, apr, 70c; df, 











Pp, $2.50 
Federal labor 7481, su 


. Soda and mineral water bottlers 10333, tax, 


Laborer fT 5 GRRE 
rers prot Sie, tax, bal mar, $7.50; d f, 
oun workers 10519, tax, mar, $15; d f, $15... 
Central labor union, anover and Mc- 
Sherrystown, Pa, tax, j,f,m 
Ship drillers 9087, tax, j, f, m, "9.75; d f, $9.75.. 
Columbia ort fishermens prot 6821, "tax, f, 
m, a, $2; d f, $2 
Iron chippers prot 8589, tax, mar, $1; d f, $1.. 


Laborers prot 10666, tax, j, f, m, $4.50: 50; d f, $4. 50 
Crone glass gatherers 8723, tax, apr, "$l. 65; df, 
Federal labor 107i, tax, mar, $6.30; “a £, $6.30. 
Federal labor 8170, tax, f, m, $2.20; d f, $2.20... 
Federal labor 11249, tax, mar, 40c; d f, 


d 
Federal labor 9492, tax, f, m, $1.50; d f, $1.50... 
Federal labor 6948, tax, apr, $2.25; d f, $2.25... 
Federal labor 11288, tax, mar, $2. \< f, $2.20.. 
Federal labor 9706, tax, f, m, $1; af. f = 
Federal labor 10518, tax, apr, $2.50; d 
Federal labor 11412; tax, mar, 75c; d f —_ 
Intl brotherhood of teamsters, tax, 
Central labor union, a and viel 














tax,j, f, m 
Laborers prot 10031, tax, t 4 m, $4.55; d f, 





Mineral water bottlers and workers 11317, 
tax, m, a, $3; df, 

Laborers prot 11002, sup. icsesiaschainsioshnesinueimictiamsinasichalt 

Gas workers 11683, sup................++ 

G H Meredith, Salinas, Cal, sup . 

Cloth spongers and refinisbers 10854, sup...... 

Tri-City central trades ons labor ‘ecuncil, 
Granite City, Ill, tax, o, n, d 

Lead, va and oil workers I 10848, lek, apr, 
$1.75; d f, $1.75; sup, 50c... 

Trades and labor council, ‘Nashville, ‘Tenn, 


Federal i labor 10518, | sup. : 
Central labor conncil, Ashland, ‘Wis, ‘SUE 











b He $3.30 = finishers oes, ' tax, XJ, f f ma, 


cada aad Ger CS, 
a O, and vicinity, tax, j, f, m, 

Trades council, Everett, Wash, tax, d, 08, j, f 

Indiana state federation of labor, tax, f,m, a. 

—— labor union, South Bend, Ind, tax, 

Federated” trades and iabor couticli, Boise 
Idaho, tax, d, 08, j, f, 

Federated trades assem, "Duluth, ‘Minn, “tax, 


j, f,m 
Federal “labor 8087, tax, feb, $2; d f, $2 
Laborers prot 8944, tax, feb, $46. 10; d f, $46.10 
Coffee roasters and helpers 10256, tax, apr, 
$4.25; d f, $4.25... 
Well borers 11487, tax. ‘a, m, j. $1 05; “ad L "$1.05 
a ta and graders 10102, tax, f, m, a, 
Wi0s: a | RR Ss rN te ee 
Federal labor 10350, ‘tax, apr, $2.50; d f, $2.50.. 
Federal labor 10931, tax, f. m, $3: d f, asians 
Federal labor 10519, tax. feb, 31. 70; af f, $1.70... 
Federal labor 9849, tax, apr, $1.40; d f, $1.40; 
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27. Bottlers and carbonators 11108, sup.......... 
Federal labor 11575, tax, mar, 75c; d f, ae 
Federal labor 9862, SUD. ..............ssssesseseseresseneees 
Lake co trades and labor council, Paines- 

WHER, CID, CIR occccecccccersescsevsnseccevnsecopnengpensse 
Trades and labor council, Hammond, Ind. 


trades and labor council, Kenosha, Wis, 
28. Federai labor 11414, tax. mar. 4 d f, $7.05 
Laborers prot , tax, mar, #4; d f, $4 
Laborers prot 7326, } a, $2: $>e- 
Sand cutters 10047, tax, apr, 35c; d 
Asphalt block and vitrified ao pavers 
14, tax, j, f, m, $1.80; d f, $1.80 
Twine stringers 8711, tax, f, m, a, $7.35; d f, 

















$1. 
Firemens 9629, tax, apr, ~~ d f, $2. 
Drawhands, borers, = finishers 
tax, f, m, $17.50; d f, $17.50.. 
Window-shade ~t it aay, 
f, $2.25... 










Photographers 11038, tax, apr, 
a tx gers and shovelers 8662, tax, mar, 
Federal labor 1126, tax, apr, 95c; d f, 95c. 
Federal labor 8426, ‘tax, m, a, $9; ‘af. 
Federal labor 9494, tax, apr, $1.20; d f, 
Federal labor 7204, tax: mar, $1. 30; af, 4 f, $1. = 
Federal labor 9993, tax, apr, $3.50; d f, $3.50... 
Federal labor 9661, tax, m, a, $7; d f, $7 





Federal labor 8198, tax, J, f, $8.70; d f, $3.70...... 
Federal labor 11248, tax, & r, $1.70; d f, $1.70.. 
Federal labor 8877, tax, j, f, m, $1.80: d f, ed 


tw labor 8250, tax, a; “03, J, f, $1.05; d 
i i iecnicaisiasasheanmniibiannninitiapnmiainiainbinineniniinne 
Federal labor 11345, ‘tax, mar, $2.55; d f, $2.55 
Amalgamated meat cutters and butcher 
workmen of N A, tax, MAP..........cccccresseeseeee 
Trades assembly, Greenville, Tex, tax, j,f,m 
Central ra oo New Orleans, La, tax, 


Heating akeds iia NT cssciiciaiiaiioiits. saeoninene 
Buspenderinakers 1 ll tax, mar, 35¢; d f, 
Stabiemen 10360, tax, apr, $1.95; @ ft, + $1.96; 


up, $1 
Federal labor 11593, su 
Excavators and rookenen 11264, tax, f, m, 
$6.60; d f, $6.60; sup, 50c... 
29. Trades and labor assembly, “Tampa, Fila, 
tax, n, d, ’03, j... 
mye vlabor’ "union, vias Pantncnvoned Ont, d, 

















Federal labor’ ei tax, mar, $1. 55 a f, ‘$1.05 
Federal labor 11519, ae mar, $2 

Federal labor 11445, tax, apr, $9.41 y 
Federal labor 8786, ‘tax, mar, 75c; at 
Federal labor 11508, tax, apr, $2. 10; a t =. 10... 
Federal labor 11377, tax, mar, 50c; d f, 
Lastmakers 9771, tax, apr, $3.45; d f, eas a 
Bottle cainers 10535, tax, mar, $1.65; df, $1.65 
Gas workers 9840, tax, apr, $19.50; d f, $19.50... 
be vax“ shade makers 0536, tax, may, $2.65; 








$1. 
Gill-net fishermen 10478, tax, m, a, $2; d f, $2 
Machinists helpers 10445, tax, m, a, 70c; d f, 


Composition and Ae ry M cummed workers 

1 » a, Mm, J, $2.25: 
Federal labor 11604 a 
— labor 8393, tax. feb, $10; d f, $10; sup, 








Federal labor 10824, SUp............cc0eeeee0e 

Federal labor 11593; | aS 

Federal labor 9056, tax, feb, 0c; d f, 50 

Local : 5, — and structural iron workers 
ee TT 





Central labor union, Rome, Ga, tax, J, f,m.. 
9. Federal labor 10881, tax, apr, 50c; af, 
Federal labor 11585, tax, mar, $8.50; d f, $3.50.. 
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80. Federal labor 11499, tax, feb, $2.75; ie f, $2.75... 
Federal labor 10019, tax, f, m, $2; d f, . a 
Federal labor 9644, ‘tax, apr, 50c; d f, e........ 
Federal labor 9566, tax, m, a, $2; d f. a 
Federal labor 10076, tax, apr, 80c; d a 80e....... 
Laborers — 10865, tax, apr, $9; d f, oa, 
Intl bro o stationary firemen, tax, fe feb 
To a union, Port Jervis, N Y, tax, 


Docagensssrssney eiabsravenasenensennspinenens 








a 
Trades 7 labor council, Hancock, Mich, 
“ee ee 
Trades and “oy ae CHEERS, Lawton, OT, 


tax, d, 
Casting ‘chit 

$10; d f, $1 
Laborers prot 10295, tax, apr, $7.80; d f, 
Fiat janitors 9947, tax, wi $5; d f. $5 
Ice handlers 10194, tax, n,d 108, .J, f,m, a, 04, 

$2.10; d f, $2.10... 
Saw grinders 11310, tax, “mar, 8c; d f, 86c..-.... 
at “yw helpers 10012, tax, tJ, f f, bes $i. 50; d f, 



















men by A “oid tax, feb, ae df, 
Tiemakers 11239, tax, mar, $2.50; d tga. 
Icemens union $561, t tax, f, m, $2. oo: ‘af, 
Pile drivers 9601, tax, f, m, $5; d f, $5; sup, ~~ 
Federal labor 9616, RATS 
Laborers prot 11223, tax, | 60c; $s 4 ne 
sup, 30c... - 
Labesess prot "11537, ‘sup.. 
Federal labor 11505, su 
Suspender makers 11022, sup............scesseceeceeee 
Small supplies...................... 
Advertisements AM FED.....c.cscscccscscssssesssosees 
Subscriptions AM FED.............-scccccscssssseesecsees 
Premiums on bonds for local unions............ 








Peo ee 





Total 





EXPENSES. 
1. Coe entire rent in advance, Wm M Gar- 
re 


Stenographic work, G H Oystet................000 
Organizing expenses, Ss eee 
Organizing expenses, Wm H Gregg...... “ 
Organizing expenses, Santiago Iglesias........ 
eT 3 ree 
doz ribbons, $5; 2 doz erasers, $2; 44 doz 
bottles oil, 90c; 3 brushes, 40c; 2rms No 
4 letter paper, ‘gl. 20; Smith premier type- 
LEN TET ALANA R 
Organizing expenses, Alex Rosenthal........... 
Electros, AM FED, $8.84; pene 5,000 No 10 
envelopes, $13.75; Henry E Wilkins print- 








ing co 
Strike benefits for week ending mar 24. 04, 
— women can ) 10584, Emmet T 

















Red. ro nses, Henry M Walker....... 
. Stencils, The Hiliott RE 

Organizing expenses, Emil a 
Organizing expenses, E J Sm - 
Clipping for Am FED, National press intelli- 
IIIT Tl actiinsdeeeelahiachcnannaninnsniseiainnenionichustenddeinnds 
Freight, Geo W Kyou cL expoess co sites 
yO YS eee 

5. 244 boxes, mH Dyer 
ldx base, $2.25: 1 dx to $1.75; 1 dx 12% unit, 
$8.40; 2dx 10% unit, g i book raiser, 50c; 

W B Moses & 

Organizing eupeneen, Jerome Jones.............. 
Organizing expenses, Cornelius Ford ........... 
Organizing expenses, A E Ireland................. 
Organizing expenses, Jno P Hammond........ 
6. Legislative expenses, Chas L en we 
Legislative expenses, Jas F Grimes........ sane 
Ins on office furniture, the W HY West ee 
Organizing expenses, Otto Stein.................... 


oe 
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7. Telegrams, Postal telegraph cable co.. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


6. g anizing expenses, W F Blackwell............ 


Printing 3,000 weewrwes co, SS 5,000 


iy pewriter letters, $16.25; 3 envelopes 
5,000 letter heads, $15; 13.00 000 2c stam 

envelopes, ms; 8,000 4-pp ¢ reular. $13.50; 300 
special not ice, $2.75; 2,000 A F of L bill 
notice, $7.50; AF of L bill 2 $3.25; 
2,000 charter po $6.50; words, 
$2; 3,000 ty pewriter letters, $12; F000 bond- 


ing circulars, $15; 200 list paid organ- 


izers, $3.50; 1,500 typewriter letter circulars, 
$7. 50; Trades SERRE 
10,490 ‘envelopes, printing 
American Peper o00ds Co... 
Clerical wor’ Ww 
Labels, N Y bond and ticket co 


Organizing expenses, John J Keegan . 
Organizing expenses, Thos F Tracy... 
Printing envelopes, H Barton 
Organizing expenses, R Braunschweig .. 
Organizing expenses, A C Cattermu! ..... 
Organizing expenses, P H Cummins... sane 
Organizing expenses, Edw L Daley............... 
Organizing expenses, John A Flett sean 
Organizing expenses, Emmet Flood... 
Organizing expenses, Hugh Frayne... 
Organizing expenses, James A Gray... 
Organizing expenses, R L Harper... 
Organizing expenses, M Grant Hamilton... 
Organizing expenses, Jas Leonard 
Organizing expenses, Frank A ~nammmand wee 
Organizing expenses, F C Modie 
Organizing expenses, J H N ighting 
Organizing expenses, H N Randall .. 
Organizing expenses, Stuart Reid 
Organizing expenses, Herman enon heonen 
Organizing expenses, O P Smit one 
Organizing expenses, P H ane 
Organizing expenses, Jacob Tazelaar.. - 
Organizing expenses, J J Towey.......... _ 
Organizing expenses, Cal Wyatt.... pam 
Organizing expenses, R E Currie.. 
Organizing expenses, C O Young.... 





eeeeeerereceseces 















. 18drawer vertical file, ong bureau......... 
Ins on office furniture, ete, J F McCormick 
Organizing ex penses rank McCarth | a 


Organizing expenses, Henry Streifler... 
Organizing expenses, F G R Gordon... 
Organizing expenses, W M Bell......... 
. Premium = ——— Natl Suret, 
" ————— ——. Will F Mil ler. . 
ress, 8) Ex. hovessessseesnsoosasecssccoscsnessooosen 
str ke benefits for week ending mar * 04, 
iron molders helpers 7413, Geo Bechtold, 
fin secy, Wm G Buddon, RI cccaccccnces 
Strike benefits for week ending mar 22, iron 
molders helpers 7413, Seo Domes, fin as 
Wm G Buddon, treas.. 
Freight, Geo W Knox expr} 
Organizing expenses, Thos H Fiyn 
Legislative expenses, ae, maili 
FED efits for week ending’ ept... 
— benefits for week ending xe 104, fed- 
eral labor #985, Harry D Thomas... 
Organizing expenses, J D Pierce........ 
Organizing expenses, Thos F Tracy... 
Organizing sepeneee, EJ Ratigan... 
Strike benefits for week ending mar 31, “wo 
men can workers 10584, Emmet T F! 004... 
Refund of charter fee, central labor of Kent, 
ia) 
Organizing expenses, M J O’Sullivan... . 
Organizing expenses, Cornelius Ford... 
Organizing expenses, E J Nugent......... 
. Legislative expenses, Jas F Grimes..... 
Legislative expenses, Chas L Nelson............. 
Organizing expenses, Ha D Thomazs........ 
Organizing expenses, Chas Nietmap....... sie 
Organizing expenses, R M on -_ 
Commission on advts. Jno Morrison............. 
Petes 6,000 letter heads, $18; 2 lists of 
labels, $2.25; 1 copy visitors register. ered 
binding 2 vols for St Louis fair, $8; i ott’ 
each, red, yellow, black waterproof ink 
75c; 3 plates es 15; 1,000sheets st 
fine paper, $2. 2 doz a. ta 
doz stenogra phers note e 
shades, 50c; 2 y tre ~~1 1 ruling pen, ere 
1 rubber rule, oe 1 sto lish 1 
blotters, 0c; 1 bottle Higgins ink. 35e 
small blotters, 70c; 25 10x15 +h envel- 
opes, $1.25; ys com passes, $1.50; 1 vol re- 
ports, $2; bin ing 4 vols reports, $5; 1 doz 
sponges, 50c; 1 6 ft rule, $1; 1 bottle Higgins 
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. Organizing expenses, Wm Diny 
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ink, 25c; 1 typewriter brush, 10c; 1 bottle 
Higgins Scariet ink cn 1 box N iagara clipe, 
25e; 2 boxes bands, $1.50 ; lstamp = and 

rack, » $1. ~ | doz blue blotters, ~~ pr shoe 
strings, packageenvelopes, type- 
writer ribbon 75e; 5,000 sheets Congress 
linen, 2 ah 1 doz blotters, 25e; 3 doz copy 
cloths, $2. box pen points, 75c; 2 doz 
SS | ae na 





Organizing expenses, G N Egnor.. 
Organizing expenses, a Bae oe 
Organizing expenses, F 
Refund for labels retd, H L fastord 
Refund of charter fee of ne ~~ and 
mail deliverers 11625, Hyman Wimer.. 
Supatas expenses, James Leonard........... 
12 stamp books, p 0 dept.............c..cccceee sees 
Organizing expenses, Emmet Flood.............. 
Organizing expenses, Charles J Duke............ 
Organizing expenses, John Fitz poe... 
Organizing expenses, H N Randall............... 
Organizing expenses, E A Perkins. 
Expenses attending ex council meeting ‘at 
Denver, Colo, John B Lennon..................... 
Organizing expenses, Henry M Walker........ 
Services as sergeant-at-arms, Denver con- 
a), eae 
= received and used, Frank semunnennaand 





Postage on AM FED, postoffice dept............... 
Car fare, $10.50; express, $2; newspapers and 
magazines, 7ic; m 0, 18c; 3 4 tage, 
5le; special delivery stam auling, 
$6.60; knife, 75c; a ow ic. The: many 
guide, 75c; gingham, 1.25; J W Lowe......... 
pains AM FED, $6. 10; car wie 2 JW 
Strike benefits for week engine apr 15, fed- 
eral labor 10917, James A Gra 
Strike benefits for week ending apr 22, feai- 
eral labor 10917, James A Gray................00 
Expenses attending yy council meet- 
ing, Denver, Colo, D A Ha 
Organizing expenses, R E oodinaises. se 
Organizing expenses, Rufus M Ruiz............. 
Organizing expenses, Alexander a 
Organizing expenses, D D Driscoll................. 
Organizing expenses, Wm B Wilson.. ne 
5 weeks’ salary, J W Lowe, bookkeeper. canine 
5 weeks’ salary, PS Edmunds, book keeper 
5 weeks’ salary, J Kelly, stenographer... 
5 weeks’ salary, R L Guard, stenographe 
5 weeks’ salary, r Carey, stenographer... 
5 weeks’ salary, L McCallen, stenograph he 
5 weeks’ salary, D L Bradley, stenographer.. a 
5 weeks’ salary, A L McCoy, stenographer... 
5 weeks’ salary, A E Atwood, stenographer 
5 weeks’ salary, A G Russell, stenographer... 
6 — salary, Carolyn Osborn, sten- 
Di cscenttidanccpentapacetenmngeaiitis timated 
5 week’ salary, L A Gaver, stenographer... 
4% weeks’ salary, J Gallaher, stenographer.. 
5 ‘weeks’ salary, H R Barnes, stenographer.. 
5 weeks’ A ret Ed R Chauncey, sten- 








I seiicecnvarcesenncrtgnssmrenoneimanumiamerimmenen 
5 weeks’ eaiary. W W Billard, stenographer 
2% weeks’ salary, J C Parsons, stenographer 
5 weeks’ salary, G D Witter. stenographer... 
14% week’s salary M M Webster, stenographer 
5 weeks’ salary, i M Rodier, ty pewriter........ 
5 weeks’ salary, AS Boswell, typewriter...... 
2 weeks’ salary, Alta Z Coblentz, typewriter 
5 weeks’ salary, E Valesb............-...sccccseeceeeees 
5 weeks’ salary, G H Broady................. - 
5 weeks’ salary, DJ Nielsen, clerk...... 
5 weeks’ salary, BS Thomas, clerk....... 
6 weeks’ salary, D F Manning, clerk... 
5 weeks’ salary, L A Sterne, clerk...... 
5 weeks’ salary, Jas Brown, clerk.......... ts 
5 weeks’ salary, M R Edmunds, clerk........... 
One month’s salary, Samuel Gompers, pees. 
One month’s salary, Frank Mor a, < sec... 
Organizing expenses, Guy Hanks.. = 
Organizing expenses, Joba f Davidson... 
Organizing expenses, MS 
Organizing ex penses, a 
Organizing expenses, E F Dowd me 
Organizing expenses, J D Pierce..... ............+ 
Organizing expenses, F G R Gordon..... ss 
2% sheets carbon paper, Wm M Frank.......... 
Office furniture, Herman Robinson.............. 
Commission oumesting © anv ¥ conarneta, aa 
ston & Siddons.... eusoesae 

Ice, American ice hic sacinnbieandiohananandidaianats 
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30. 3,000 2-c stamps, $60; 5,000 I-c Tm * $50; 190 30. Expenses attending executive council meet- 
poet ne eee $10, p o dept......... $120300 ing, Denver,§Col, Thos I Kidd ..... .............+. $138 50 
1 doz ribbons, $5; 1 box carbon, $3; 4 rms Expenses attending executive council meet- 
paper, $3; 2 doz erasers, $2; Smith Premier ing, Denver, Col, Wm J Spencer......0.....-.+- 218 00 
typewriter CO ................ aseaitiniiidmadiniiniinete — 13 00 Expenses attending executive council meet- 
Organizing expenses, CS O Boudreaullt........ 96 00 ing, Denver, Col, James Duncan... ............. 226 25 
Organizing expenses, R Braunschweig......... 100 00 Expenses attending executive council meet- 
Organizing expenses, Chas J Duke.......... one 100 00. ing, Denver, Col, Max Morris.................... 36 00 
po mga ae expenses, en ee. = 4 $18,187 26 
rganizing expenses, Hu Trayne..... : 
Organizing expenses, A H Garfield... 100 00 REUAPITULATION. 
Organizing expenses, Jas A Gray...... 200 00 Balance on hand April 1, 1904................+.++++---8101,754.20 
Organizing expenses, A E Ireland..... 200 00 Receipts for month of April............-....csssees - 15,892.88 
Organizing expenses, H M Walker......... 100 00 ———_ 
Organizing expenses, CW Woodman..... wis 100 00 I vissiniseioniieiiiesibiiamianinaiassosiainininenioepnelinitid ee 117,146.58 
ok me ae ng on Oe I iiiristtenintncana 100 00 Expenses for month of March.................css0+-- 18,137.26 
se of typewriter, $1.75; newspapers an en ae 
magazines, $4.95; baggage, 90c; telegrams, Balance on hand May 1, 1904 ...........0.sssssee 99,009 32 
$20.70; executive council meeting, Denver, ee 
Col, Frank Morrison, S@CY...........0cc0-0s0s000000 28 30 General fund................. heistneneiinineei ecessecansoese 18,940.67 
Bepenges age mauve council meet- Defense fund......... pecccoccevcccoccoconscecocccocccosesonsesee 80,068.65 
ng, Denver, Col, Fran orrison, secy...... 1 
- 7 we Ee TE $99,009.82 





Expenses attending executive council meet- 


ing, Denver, Col, and R R fare and ex- FRANK MORRISON, 








penses forapr, Samuel Gompers, pres........ 220 25 Secretary, A. F. of L. 
Hotel bill and traveling expenses, stenogra- 
enh pee a 4 eee 135 7. — ee — 
ote and traveling expenses, stenogra- sé LB] 
pher, Denver, Col, R Lee Suara sigdusianaiiiie 137 30 HAVE THAT: FROWN AND WRINKLES REMOVED? 
Organizing expenses, Thomas F Tracy......... 150 00 - Wi i f 
Expenses attending executive council meet- **HOLLows"’ . ill not interfere 
ing, Denver, Col, James O’Connell............. 214 00 FILLED Our. = a =o with yews o 
Expenses attending executive council meet- ‘ social obligations 
ing, Denver, Col, Jno Mitchell ..............++0+: 160 00 FEATURES ,No trace, any 
CORRECTED. ra time. All marks 


of “ Dissipation,”’ 


“Habit” or age obscured. SKIN REFINED, SCALP INVIGORATED 
BY CORRESPONDENCE.  W. A, PRATT, M.D. A., M. D., 147 State 
Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 


Hunter | <<Z==> PLATINA PENS 


Baltimore 8 styles of points to suit everybody. 
Special Offer for Thirty Days.—To introduce these 


pens a complete assortment of 16 pens sent by mail on re- 


Rye ceipt of 10c. in stamps. 


R. P. ANDREWS @® CoO., Inc., 
Washington, D.C. 

















is made right in quality 
and purity. It is kept 
right by perfect ageing, 
and its superb flavor is 
a natural result. fs 


BALTIMORE RYE 
Umereretscis Under Any Test 
—_ it is The Best. 





Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 














ATKIN SILVER STEEL HAND SAWS 
ARE THE FINEST MADE 
They are fast cutters and will do 25% more work 


without filing than other saws. Ask your dealer 
for them. 


Note.—To any mechanic who will cut out this:ad. 


and send to us we will send one of our heavy duck 
E. C. ATKINS & CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 




















nail aprons free of charge. 
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DRESS SHIELD 


The Perfect Dress Shield. 





It is Absolutely Impervious and Odorless. 


The medical profession recommend the use cf 
OMO Shields on account of its being free from all 
oisonous materials and hygienically pure. It can 
be washed. Every pair warranted to the wearer. 
These are the leading features in the use of Dress 
Shields and which make the OMO the best shield in 


“PPM PIAS SsajsopQ AjuQ aq], O 


eee 


BUFFALO LAST WORKS 
BUFFALO, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Wholesale Manufacturers of 


Lasts of Every Description 


In Styles, Sizes, and Measurements 
of All Countries. Also 
.Boot, Gaiter, Display, Jockey, and Fitters’ Trees, 
Crimps, Clamps, Toe and Instep Stretchers, 
Clog Soles, Pasting Blocks, Dressers, 
Bootjacks, Signs, and 
Crimp Screws. 


SUPERIOR GOODS ONLY. 
BUFFALO LAST WORKS, 


BURWELL PLACE, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Rabber Covered 
WIRES AND CABLES 


FOR EVERY SERVICE. 


For Underground, Aerial, and Submarine 
use, “Safety” wires and cables have 
the endorsement of some of the largest 
uSers in the United States. ...  « , 





THE SAFETY INSULATED 


the world. 


WIRE AND CABLE COMPANY 








114-116 Liberty St., New York. 

















AN SUBSCRIBE FOR THE Ww 
AN \)7 
* American Federationist ¢ 
ri merican reaerationist gy 
MIN 

a AND SECURE OTHER SUBSCRIBERS i 
: It is Your Magazi ‘ 
A tis Your Magazine W 
{\\ IT DEFENDS YOUR INTERESTS AND ADVOCATES YOUR CAUSE AGAINST WW/ 
AI THAT OF ANY OTHER BODY ON EARTH. \V/ 
4\\ A Liberal Commission on Write for Terms. \/ 
iN all Subscriptions sent in. Why don’t You Become an Agent? = «iv 
Vix ; W 
“iN The American Federationist WW 
4 Is on Sale on Every News Stand. If you fail to see it on your News Stand \ 
AI ASK THE REASON WHY. W 
NS WY 
‘Re ALN “AY “AY “AY “AY he OAaGOrOQGrOrn Orn O20 QMO On OF: OO: Ors Or Or OO DMO LOMO gi: 

SeSS SSS VSS SS Se Soe SS So SS SS SS SSX SSE 
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LINEN COLLARS 
and CUFFS 


ARE STAMPED 


“Warranted Linen” 
ARE YOURS? 








Try a Pair of These 


If other gloves have given you poor service, try a 


pair o 
Eisendrath’s 


HORE MIDE 
GLOVES 


They are the best gloves made because they are 
perfectly cutand sewed. Asbestol gloves are made 
from horse-hide leather, tanned by our own special 
process, the peculiarities of which enable it to stand 
the tests of fire, steam, water, and washing. They 
outwear two pairs of the ordinary kind. Union made 
throughout. 

Asbestol is a good friend of the working man be- 
cause it saves him money. 
Sold by all leading Retailers. 

A Time Book and an aluminum Souvenir Match Safe, both sent 
Pree, if you send your name and name of dealer you buy gloves 
from, Address your letter or postal this way : 


Eisendrath Glove Co., Dept. 25, Chicago, IIL 























OHIO MAKE 


Nila Cab > 4 














OUBEST—ask for the Elgin Shirt 


Zo=2Z2G 
sop =z 





Made by 


CUTTER & CROSSETTE 
Chicago 




















CHAR 
ROBE 








— —  ——— 








ll 
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ALL UNION -MEN SHOULD WEAR 


The Enterprise Brand 


Overalls and Shirts (Union Made) 
Every Pair Guaranteed. 


GANTERT & CARPENTER, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


























DO YOU WANT GOOD RELIABLE 


RUBBERS?r 


If you want Rubber Boots and Shoes of High Quality and Established 
Reputation, Rubbers that will Wear and Satisfy, ask your Dealer for 
any of these Brands: 


AMERICAN BOSTON RUBBER SHOE CANDEE 
MEYER WALES-GOODYEAR WOONSOCKET 


These are all Famous Old Brands. Most of them have been on the market over 
fifty years, and every pair is stamped with its name. They are sold by the 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


And by 100,000 Shoe Dealers all over the United States. 














WHARTON & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE 4ND MEDIUM FUR HATS 


i3 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


CHARLES A. WHARTON, Presioenr. FACTORY, 
ROBERT CLARK, Jn., Vice-Parsivenr. NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 
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7 
JACOB REED’S SONS 


1412-1414 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 








FOUNDED 1824 BY JACOB REED 


Union Made Uniforms 


For Letter Carriers, Bands, 


Police and Fire Departments 
PRICES SEND FOR 
INVARIABLY RIGHT SAMPLES AND PRICES 














WHY NOT 
HAVE 


Your Uniforms 


MADE BY Ag 
LABEL HOUSE 6 


ASK YOUR CLOTHIER FOR 
S. Abrahams & Co.’s Make 





UNITED CLOTH HAT AND 
CAP MAKERS 


OF NORTH AMERICA. 


MAIN OFFICE, 66-68 EAST FOURTH STREET, 
NEW YORK city 


Seware Loose labels 

¥ = f 
ands o 

Bogus and storekeepers 

Imitation are 

Labels. counterfeits. 





The only genuine Label indorsed by American Fed- 
eration of Labor and Organized Labor 
in general. 





THE BEST 25¢ NECKWEAR 


Manufactured by 
JAS. H. STARK & CO. 
565 AND 567 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


STRICTLY UNION MADE 


The A. F. of L. Label on all Our Goods 





Established 1866 Incorporated 1903 


The Charles Svendsen Co. 


20 E. Court St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


Banners, Flags, Badges 


UNION MADE GOops 
Mail Orders Promptly Filled. 





PERLEY & BRO. 
Paper Warehouse and Printers, 


ALL KINDS OF PAPER 
MADE TO ORDER. 


111 to 121 Second Avenue, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 





UNION LABEL 
of the 


UNITED 
HATTERS 


OF NORTH AMERICA. 





HEN you are buying a FUR HAT, either soft or stiff, 

see to it that the Genuine Union Label is sewed in it. 
The Genuine Union Label is perforated on the four oe 
exactly the same as a postage stamp. Ifa retailer 
loose labels in his possession and offers to put one in a hat 
for you, do not patronize him. Loose labels in retail stores 
are counterfeits. Unprincipled manufacturers are using 
them in order to get rid of their scab-made hats. The 
John B. Stetson Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., is a non-union 


concern. 
JOHN A. MOFFITT, President. 


MARTIN LAWLOR, Secretary, Orange, N. J. 
11 Waverly Place, New York City. 
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The Pittsburg Steam Packing Co, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Steam, ° Hydraulic, 
Water, = ~~ Air, 
Ammonia, (°. Ftc. 


FIBROUS PACKINCS 


210 SECOND AVENUE, 
PITTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


John W. Masury& Son 





Paints and 
Varnishes 


GARLOCK PACKINGS 


HIGH GRADE, 
FOR STEAM, WATER, AMMONIA, HYDRAULIC, ETC., 
Are the Standard the World Over 


THE GARLOCK PACKING CO. 





Main Office and Factories: 


Palmyra, N.Y. Hamburg, Ger 





Steel Storage and 
Elevator Construction Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Builders of Fire-Proof 
Grain Elevators. 





New York Chicago 
JAMES THOMAS, Prest. ROWLAND T. DAVIES, Vice Prest. 
PHILADELPHIA ROWLAND D. THOMAS, Secy. and Treas. 
HINE WORKS, ° 
es es Davies & Thomas Co. 
1819, ag eon STREET, Foundry and 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ALL KINDS OF 


a 


Machinery used in the Manu- 
facture of Fire and Rea 
Bricks. & JF SF SF wv 


MANUFACTURERS OF BRICK MACHINES, STAMPING MACHINES 
TILE MACHINES, BRICK PRESSES, TEMPERING 
MACHINES CASTINGS FOR COAL KILNS, 

BRICK MOULDS, DIGGING SPADES 


ANS EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BRICK MAKERS’ TOOLS. 





Machine Works 


CATASAUQUA, PA. 
C. RB. HORN, Gen’! Agent, 


Havemeyer Building, 
26 Cortlandt St., New York. 





N. Y. Telephone 4061 Cortlandt 
Catasauqua Telephone 1181 








mums § 








’ The Invention of the Age! Must Interest all Mechanics! No Other Level Equals It! 


Che Potter Adjustable Zombination Level, Quadrant or Grade 


QUADRANT 40 DEGREES 
«<> 





The Potter Level Co., Room 819, 108 Fulton St., NEW YORK 


Can be detached from block and 
fastened to a straight edge of any 
length. 

Write for descriptive circular. 

Agents wanted throughout the 
United States; liberal commissions. 
“Ei LEVEL. Price, $1.50 f.o0.b. N. Y. 


When writing mention this paper, 
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“Yankee” Ratchet Screw Driver. 








“Yankee” Reciprocating Drill for Wood or Metal. 


SOME OTHERS, AND IS MAILED 
FREE ON APPLICATION To— LEHIGH AVENUE AND AMERICAN STREET, 











‘YANKEE’ | 
TOOLS 





are the newest, cleverestand 
most satisfactory in use, and 
the first to be offered at so 
reasonablea price that every 
up-to-date mechanic could 
buy tools of their quality and 
character. 

Other tools are very good 
tools, but “Yankee” Tools 
are better. 

“yankee” Tools are sold 
by all leading dealers in tools 
and hardware everywhere, 
Ask your dealer to see them. 











ote otamene Test pase North Brothers Manufacturing Company, 


PHILADELPHIA. 














Goodyear JOHN C. RODGERS 


Lumber Gompany 


Business Established 1872. CONTRACTOR 





Manufacturers of Pennsylvania White Hemlock 


LUMBER 


Mills on Buffalo and Susquehanna Railroad. 


Capacity, 600,000 Feet Per Day. 


ut 


GENERAL OFFICE: 328 LENOX AVENUE 
950 Ellicott Square NEW YORK 





BUFFALO, Nv. Y. 
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Rochester, N. Y., and 








GOOD, LIVE PEOPLE BUY 
UP-TO-DATE 


Tea and Coffee Pots, Chafing Dishes, Baking Dishes, 
Crumb Sets, Pitchers, Trays, Dish, Pudding, and 
Milk Pans, Teakettles, Wash Boilers, etc., etc., manu- 
factured by the ROCHESTER STAMPING - COMPANY, 


SOLD BY——— 


GOOD, LIVE DEALERS 


Does your dealer sell them? Ask him. 
Meet us at St. Louis. Model Hardware Store, Varied Industries Building. 
































ST. LOUIS, MO. 














(PATENTED) 


kind. 








Coated Nails 


Hold 100 per cent more than the 
best wire and cut nails—possess 
all the advantages of both with 
distinctive qualities of their own. 
PEARSON NAILS save time in 
driving and produce better results 
with less trouble than any other 


J.C. Pearson Company 














129 State St., BOSTON, MASS. 


_y 











~~ ae _— as 


Ale 


BAR 


BELT DRESSING 


Every Mill Supply Dealer should sell it. A word to 
him from you will help bring him to time. 

Ask him for Free Sample—if he refuses to give it 
out write us. 






Stephenson Manufacturing Co. 
Albany, N. Y. 





